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Stereophonic 


players 


IN SPITE OF the many forward strides made 
‘“*Stereo-Sound”’ the past year, it may be said that 
stereo finds itself perhaps in a less favorable posi 
tion today than when it was announced At this 
time, the original newness ol stereo reproductio1 
has worn off, and many writers, who tormerl, 
were most enthusiastic in their comments, ar 
now devoting a considerable amount of space t 
discussing the limitations of this new medium o 
sound reproduction. They have found that ther 
are many questions involving not only the record 
reproducing equipment but the recording tecl 
niques, as well, which still need to be resolved 

Few doubt, however, that the stereo  flect, 
properly utilized in both recording and reproduc 
tion, can provide a much improved listening qual 
ity through the sense ol depth and spaciousness 
of the source of music— which cannot be provided 
by even the very best monaural systems Phe 
musical quality of the reproduction will, of course 
be dependent upon the quality of the components 
making up the player Thus a_ stereophoni 
record player of given quality will be more ex 
pensive than a regular record player of comparabl 
quality 

Many an owner ol a tactory-built-and-assem 


bled record player is doubtless wondering whether 


he should convert it so that it can play stereo 


records. CR advises against attempting to mak« 


such a change. In the first place, there are mat 

indications that the mere addition of a limited 
degree of stereo effect that would be obtainablk 
with most such conversions would soon become 
tiring or unsatisfactory to the listener. It is very 
probable, too, that the record-« hanger used in any 
moderately priced player would not be of suth 
ciently good quality to warrant the expense and 
trouble of the change-over Note, however, that 
there now seems to be little doubt that a regular 
LP record will sound at least somewhat bette 
when played on a stereo player than when played 
on a regular player of comparable quality, be 
cause of the two-speaker system used with the 


stereo equipment 
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Motorola SH-12 


For those who do not now own a record player, 
there is little question, we believe, that they would 
be wise to consider for their first purchase one ot 
the new stereophoni players, ora regular record 
player equipped with a stereo irtridge, and 
changer of reasonably good quality, and with the 
necessary provisions for adding an extra amplifier 
md speaker to the plaver it a later date For 
those who now have a satisfactory monaural 
plaver, however, there is considerable reason to 
doubt the advisability of discarding it or turning 
it in as part payment or i stereo recorder at this 
time 

lhe principal selling feature of many ol the less 
expensive stereo record plavers will be the novel 
musical effect they can produce—since they are 
lacking in ability to provide a high quality of re- 
production ot must Recordings ol a passing 
train or a zooming t plane make impressive 
demonstrations in the showroom, particularly 
when first heard, but they do not provide a basis 
ly entertainment in the home Indeed, 


lor istil 
most of us are inclined to seek living quarters in 
ireas where both these interesting noises are 
ibsent 

There are no short cuts to high quality repro 
duction of musi \s price goes up, such un 
desirable and interfering characteristics as hum 
rumble, and harmonic distortion 
Thus, in the 


wow, flutter, 
may be expected to be reduced 
listings, to assist in making fair comparisons for 
purposes olf assigning ratings, R has arbitraril\ 
up to $150, 


Phe ratings 


issumed three price groupings 1 
2) $150 to $300, and (3) over $300 
issigned are based upon COMparisons within these 
particular price groupings only Thus the Zenith, 
Vagnavox, Webcor, and RCA players (all over 
$300) were judged on a comparable basis. How 
ever, in the A-Recommended listings, the Zenith 
is judged to be preterable to both the Motorola 
and Sears. The power output figures given in the 
listings are the total power irom both channels at 
400 cycles, with distortion at the 2% percent level 

Continued on page 27 





The Consumers’ Observation Post 


THE NEW 1959 AUTOMOBILES not only annoy parking lot operators but car 
washers as well. The Wall Street Journal reports that some New York City 
garages have added 15 to 30 percent surcharges on Lincolns, Cadillacs, and 
other outsized models. A St. Louis parking lot operator bars 1959 Cadillacs 
entirely. Car washers complain about the time it takes to clean the greater 
glass area on the 1959 models and about nicks on their hands from the 
flaring trim of some models. 





* * 


ARE YOU A VICTIM OF TIRED BLOOD, that run-down feeling, aging before 
your time, a subclinical deficiency? Don’t worry, says the American Medi- 
cal Association, these ailments are clever techniques by which modern 
"medicine men" are selling mixtures of vitamins, minerals, exotic herbs, 
seaweed, and pulverized vegetables as a short cut to health. The mush- 
rooming popularity of nutritional nonsense is taking a toll of something 
like half a billion dollars a year for pills, powders, capsules, and com- 
pounds, sold by frightening people into believing that such nostrums pro- 
vide salvation from "hidden illnesses." The American Medical Association, 
the Federal Food and Drug Administration, the Post Office Department, the 
Federal Trade Commission, and the Better Business Bureau are all combining 
in a program to expose the food faddist and allied rackets that are luring 
a large number of dollars from a gullible public. 


* * * 


INSPECTION OF POULTRY for wholesomeness under Federal service has been 
compulsory since January 1, 1959, for all poultry products moving across 
state lines. Remember that Federal inspection for wholesomeness is an en- 
tirely separate process from grading for quality; both are desirable and 
carry different marks that are easily discovered by reading the labels of 
ready—packaged poultry in supermarkets. It may be somewhat more difficult 
to determine quality and wholesomeness of poultry marketed by small stores 
and by individual farmers. 


a: ae 


MOLDS AND FUNGI are known to be responsible for respiratory allergies 
and produce such symptoms as bronchial asthma, runny nose, and similar re- 
actions. People who live in houses that are dark, dusty,.musty, and damp, 
where patches of molds appear on leather shoes or luggage, fabrics, wood, 
and other articles, may suffer from sensitivity to air-—borne fungus spores 
from such sources that will be distributed in the house dust and air. In 
recent studies of fungicidal agents, Dr. Leo H. Criep of Pittsburgh, 
Romayne A. Teufel, B.S., and Craig S. Miller, B.S., evaluated the effec- 
tiveness of various fungicidal agents in treating molds in storage cabi- 
nets, basement rooms, attics, and other rooms. They found two fungicidal 
agents that were inexpensive and effective in reducing the mold content of 
the home. One, Roccal, must be applied by spraying; the other, trioxy- 
methylene, was more easily applied, but when present in large quantities 
produced an irritating odor. The study indicated that the reduction of 
mold colonies by the application of these fungicidal agents contributed 
markedly to the clinical improvement of mold-sensitive patients. 


* *+ * 


THE NEW WASH-AND-WEAR GARMENTS are often treated with a formaldehyde 
resin, particularly when the fabric is cotton. One physician reports that 
there have been cases of irritation from formaldehyde vapor given off by 
these garments in retail establishments during warm weather. The symptoms 
are irritation of the skin and nose. Eye inflammation is reported to be a 
common manifestation and, in some cases, dermatitis or asthma may be at- 
tributed to sensitization to formaldehyde, according to The Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 
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NUTRITION MAY ELIMINATE many of the problems of old age, such as 
brittle bones, failing eyesight, and anemia. According to a study by Dr. 
Pauline B. Mack of Texas Women’s University, demineralization, which makes 
bones easy to fracture and difficult to heal, can be prevented by proper 
eating habits beginning in the late 40’s. In many cases of senile blind- 
ness associated with poor nutritional habits, an improvement has been shown 
after inexpensive supplements, such as yeast and wheat germ, were added to 
the diet. Poor memory and inability to recognize people has been reversed 
in some cases by improving the diet with B-complex vitamins. Dr. Mack re- 
ported that marked physical improvement occurred in patients who were per- 


suaded to improve their eating habits. 


* * 


PUBLIC HOUSING PROJECTS to provide homes for low-income families are 
vigorously promoted by various civic groups. It is generally taken for 
granted that to eliminate a slum it is only necessary to move the family 
into decent quarters and tear down the offending buildings. The theory 
that good housing automatically stimulates poor and problem families to 
rise above their environment comes a cropper when the actual results of 
such experiments are observed. According to a survey reported by The Wall 
Street Journal, deterioration in low-rental public housing units, of which 
there were something like 900 serving 1225 communities in 1958, has been so 
extensive that maintenance, repairs, and upkeep costs have threatened the 
solvency of public housing enterprises. In some sections, public housing 
is about to become another slum. Before urging more generous legislation 
for using taxpayers’ dollars for further housing subsidies, the planners 
will do well to try to clean up many of the present public—housing units, 
which have deteriorated greatly, physically and otherwise. 


- 
THOSE CHARCOAL BRIQUETS stored in the family basement for the back- 


yard fireplace may cause trouble. According to a recent newsletter from 
the University of Washington, charcoal is subject to spontaneous combustion 


when stored in a moist place. Be sure to put it where it will be dry, and 
where, if it should start to burn, it cannot set the house on fire. 


* * 


PROFESSIONAL DRY, CLEANING OF FURNITURE is something of a gamble. Ac- 
cording to one professional cleaner, Mr. John A. Leavitt of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, approximately 60 percent of professional furniture cleaning 
comes out beautifully. There are three types of cleaning, the standard 
wet-cleaning process, a special process for fragile fabrics, and dry clean- 
ing. Mr. Leavitt reports it is not possible to get soiled furniture really 
clean without using the wet method, followed by an application of furniture 
polish on all wooden parts. Hazards in cleaning upholstery these days in- 
clude: colors that run; fabrics that shrink; buttons that rust; tex- 
tures that change; dark threads used to sew light-colored material to- 
gether that run; and fabric separation due to body acids and perspiration 
and hair stains. He points out that the consumer should be taken into the 
dry cleaner’s confidence and all these possibilities pointed out to her 
before her job is undertaken. 


s @& @ 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS WILL BE PRICED HIGHER in the near future, as the 
result of a decision by the Internal Revenue Service to subject such items 
to the 10 percent excise tax on appliances. The new ruling, apparently 
due to the federal government’s need for revenue, was stimulated by Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures indicating that, if this ruling had been in effect 
last year, the government would have collected $26 million from the room 
unit air conditioning industry instead of $6-1/2 million in excise taxes. 
The decision may possibly bring an increase of $50 in the price per unit to 
consumers, who are already carrying a heavy tax load. 


(The continuation of this section is on page 37) 
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1959 Buick 


ALTHOUGH the new models have been given fancy 
names—LeSabre, Invicta, and Electra—replacing 
the previous pseudo-descriptive names, Special, 
Century, Super, Roadmaster, and Limited, the cars 
are still unmistakably Butcks, even though the 
familiar portholes and bullet-shaped front bumper 
projections have gone. 

Following the general 1959 trend, all the Buicks 
are longer and wider, and some models are lower. 
LeSabre and Invicta are about 5% inches longer 
than last year’s Special and Century, and 2% 
inches wider. The Electra, which comes in two 
series, one with an over-all length of 221 inches 
and the other 225 inches, is about 2 inches and 
6% inches longer, respectively, than the Super 
and Roadmaster. 

The LeSabre uses a 364-cubic-inch engine rated 
at 250 horsepower, the same as last year’s Special. 
The Invicta and Electra use a 401-cubic-inch en- 
gine rated at 325 horsepower (a 25-horsepower 
increase, and too many horsepower by far for con- 
servative and reasonably careful drivers). Pre- 
mium gasoline is required for all engines except 
the LeSabre with standard transmission. All en- 
gines (except the LeSabre with standard trans- 
mission) have a 10.5 to 1 compression ratio. 


General comments 

Buick continues to use an ammeter and oil pres- 
sure gauge instead of the indicating lights that are 
used as an economy measure by many other 


Figure 1 
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makes. 
cator, absent on most other cars though conveni- 


Buick also supplies a trip mileage indi- 


ent and useful to many drivers. The heater and 
defroster were very good, but the roar from the 
blower was pronounced and annoying. Like most 
1959 cars, the Buick is difficult to get in and out 
of and the headroom is insufficient when a hat is 
worn. (The hardtop models in which the top 
extends past the rear window have more head- 
room in the rear than the other models.) Getting 
into the front seat is especially difficult with the 
Buick LeSabre because of the position of the wind- 
shield support and the location of the steering 
column, see Figure 1. The seats were judged to be 
too low, and the seat cushions were not well de- 
signed for comfortable riding 


Safety 
A very serious hazard to children exists in the 
Buick and other General Motors and Chrysler 
cars this year. When the front door is opened, a 
large opening, on one side of which is a very sharp 
edge, is exposed between the rear door and the 
doorpost. If a small child standing outside the 
car should put his fingers or hand into this open- 
ing, as can very easily happen, and someone 
opened the rear door, the child’s fingers could be 
badly hurt, possibly to the point of requiring 
repeated surgical care, or even amputation. 

The cast horn ring on this car can present a 
serious hazard in the event of a crash. There are 











Taxable horsepower 


Taxable weight, pounds 





Engine 


Cylinder arrangement 


Piston displacement, cubic inches — 


Rated horsepower at stated rpm. 


Grade of gasoline recommended 


V-8, valve-in-head 
ait “401 

~ $25 at 4400 

“Premium 

49 





Chassis and body 

Wheelbase, inches 

Over -all length, inches 

Width, inches 

Height, inches 

Tires 

Brake area, square inches 

Minimum road clearance, inches 

Turning diameter, feet 

Steering wheel turns, full left to full right 


6.3 
45.7 
4 (power steering) 





Other details 
Battery 


5 12-volt 70-amp.-hr. 





Gasoline tank capacity, gallons 
Windshield wipers 
Curb weight of car tested, pounds 


20 


Electric 


Not available 





* Regular gasoline on LeSabre with standard transmission 


no dangerous ornaments on either the hood or the 
fenders. As on the Oldsmobile, the square hood 
and high “flush fenders” greatly reduce the driv- 
er’s vision of the area of the road in front of the 
car—certainly a trend unfavorable to safety in 
driving. There were bad reflections from the 
chrome trim of the instruments on the dash at 
night 

The rear doors have a useful safeguard for 
children in that they cannot be opened from the 
inside with the pushbutton in the locked position 
The dimmer switch was poorly located beneath 
the toot-operated parking brake, making it un 
comfortable to operate, particularly for women, 
who might tear their stockings in operating this 
The location of the brake pedal in rela 
tion to the accelerator pedal was unsatisfactory 


switch 


the driver in attempting to apply the brake quick 
ly will find that his toe may strike the steering 


column Moreover, the average driver cannot 
lift his foot vertically to apply the brakes without 
striking the steering wheel with his knee (this is 
not true of models equipped with power brakes), 
see Figure 2, on page 6. The door handles were 
well positioned and not likely to be opened acci- 
dentally 

The heads ol tall rear-seat passengers could be 
injured by striking the top of the rear window 
frame when the car is driven over a bad bump in 
the road The slope and position of the rear 
windows are poor; in the winter, snow will collect 
on the windows, and in the summer passengers’ 
heads and necks will be « xposed to direct ravs ol 


As with the Old 


eter was equipped with a speed warning device 


the hot sun smolile, the speedom- 
see Oldsmobile for description The majority 
of drivers who tested the car found this device 


annoving, and turned it off 
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Riding and handling qualities 

Noise inside the car has been reduced to a marked 
degree, and there was very little wind noise at 
the vents. As the car had a very soft front sus- 
pension, there was a pronounced fender dip in 
going around a corner. Examination disclosed 
there was no track-bar at the front, although it 
was found that two higher-priced Buicks were 
equipped with track-bars. The road feel of the 
car was very good, and there was very little wheel 
vibration on good roads; however, on any type 
of ‘‘washboard”’ or gravel road, the front wheels 
transmitted shock to the steering wheel and the 
rear wheels hopped, even when the car was not 
accelerating. 

The “‘ twin-turbine’’ automatic transmission was 
extremely smooth in operation, without any lurch 
The shift quadrant for the automatic transmission 
is now in the dash area, reading vertically. 
Prices 
Posted price for the LeSabre 4-door sedan tested 
by CR was $3560.20 with accessories, itemized, as 
follows: factory-suggested base price, $2804; 
twin-turbine transmission, $220.38; radio with 
manual antenna, $102.13; heater and defroster, 
$102.13; back-up lights, map light, glare-proof 
mirror, parking brake light, safety buzzer, $34.40; 
dual windshield wipers and washer, $19.35; Foam- 
tex cushions, $22.58; deluxe steering wheel, $16.13; 
E-Z Eye windshield, $29.03; deluxe wheel covers, 
$19.35: custom trim, $49.45; white-wall tires, 
$43.27; freight, $98. 

Performance on road tests 

The acceleration of this car was very high; its 
speed increased from 40 to 60 miles per hour in 
4.6 seconds; this rate of acceleration is more than 


ample for anyone, and too high for drivers who 
lack skill in driving on wet, gravelly, or slippery 

g g PI 
roads (see comments under Oldsmobile 


Gasoline mileage under test conditions 

At a constant speed of 50 miles per hour, the gaso- 
line mileage was 17.9 miles per gallon, which was 
much better than last vear’s Super, which gave 
14.8 miles per gallon. 


Speedometer errors 


0 


Indicated speed, m.p.h. 5 
Actual speeds, m.p.h 47.8 


The odometer was about 5 percent fast 


Braking 

The brakes on this car, which had finned alumi- 
num drums in the front and finned cast-iron drums 
in the rear, were excellent. Though the car was 
not equipped with power brakes, pedal effort re- 
quired was very low. There was no noticeable 
brake fade in 10 stops from a speed of 70 miles 
per hour. 


Conclusions 

The Buick is judged to be basically a car for 
smooth roads or turnpike driving; under such 
conditions it is very comfortable and easy riding 
On rough roads, the easy-riding soft suspension 
causes oscillation and rebound, and there was a 
tendency to lean on curves due to the lack of a 
track-bar. 
such as open expansion strips on concrete roads, 
This car 


Large imperfections in road surface, 


are very noticeable to the passengers 
is not, we believe, one that should be recommended 
for those, such as farmers, who drive a good deal 
on rough, washboardy or rutted roads. 


1959 Oldsmobile 


Oldsmobile is being advertised this year as the car 
with the “‘linear look."’ Linear, of course, means 
related to length, and the Oldsmobile has plenty 
of that. The 8&&’s and the Super 88's are 10 
inches longer than last year (over-all length, this 
year, 218 inches), and the Ninety-eight models are 
6 inches longer than the '58’s (over-all length, 223 
inches). All models are 81 inches wide (2 inches 
wider than last year). The 88 uses a 270-horse- 
power engine, 5 horsepower above last year’s; the 
Super 88 and 98 are rated at 10 horsepower higher 
than last year’s. All engines have a 9.75 to 1 
compression ratio, for which premium gasoline is 
recommended by the manufacturer. The first 
impression from the driver's seat is that the car 
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is wide, and huge in bulk; the almost flat hood 
flush with the fender tops gives the car a box-like 
appearance. There is a considerable area of the 
road in front of the car which is not visible to the 
driver, and it is difficult for the driver to judge 
the relative position of the right front fender 
There was ample leg room in the front and the 
rear, and headroom was fairly generous in front 
but inadequate in the rear (satisfactory in the 
hardtop models). Entrance to the rear seat in the 
4-door hardtop model was somewhat hampered 
due to the rear window posts Heater and de- 
froster were excellent: defroster was very fast in 
operation. The addition of a handle to the trunk 
is a good feature that all makes should follow 





Safety 

The complete elimination of cast horn rings is a 
definite contribution to safety, but the design of 
the present steering wheel would present several 
high-pressure points to a person's head or chest 
area in acrash. The horn buttons now used in- 
stead of the horn ring are, however, not as con- 
venient to operate as the ring. The chrome plat- 
ing of the steering wheel assembly reflects a pro- 
nounced glare into the driver's eyes when the sun 
is straight ahead. There were no reflections in the 
windshield from the instruments, day or night 
All controls were easy to use and had no sharp 
edges (cigarette lighter did have sharp edges). 
The dome light in the car tested was of a new 
searchlight swivel type in combination with a 
stationary light (an optional accessory at extra 
cost). The rays of light from the swiveling lamp 
can be directed to any area in the car and are 
confined to a small area for reading of a map by a 
passenger without annoyance or glare to the 
driver. But the light fixture itself is a hazard to 
the skulls of the rear-seat passengers in a crash, or 
for anyone in the front seat attempting to reach 
a package in the rear seat, see Figure 3. There 


would also be a hazard for the heads of tall rear- 
seat passengers in striking the top of the rear 


window frame in passing over a bad bump in 
the road. 

The rear doors of the car cannot be opened from 
the inside with the push-down button in the 
locked position, a good safety feature. The 
speedometer was equipped with a speed warning 


device (Safety Sentinel) which does not control 
the speed of the car, but simply warns, by a flash- 
ing light and intermittent buzzer, when the driver 
is exceeding a pre-set speed. At about 5 to 7 
miles above the pre-set speed, the audible signal 
becomes constant and the light stays on until 
Most users found it annoying 
The power brake pedal is too 


speed is reduced 
and shut it off. 
close to the accelerator pedal; thus there is some 
danger of operating the accelerator pedal unit 
tentionally when the foot is used to apply the 
brake in an emergency, see Figure 4. Last year's 
dangerous spear-type hood ornament has been 
replaced by two less hazardous fender ornaments 
See also comment under Buick regarding hazard 
to children’s fingers; the Oldsmobile has the same 
fault. 


Riding and handling qualities 
Handling, cornering, recovery after turns, and 
riding comfort were excellent for this car, even on 
gravel and ‘‘washboard"’ roads. There was no 
breakaway on paved curves. The Oldsmobile, 
unlike the Buick tested, showed no steering wheel 
vibration on rough roads The anti-dive-type 
suspension was considered a valuable feature from 
a safety standpoint, during braking 

The new Jydra-Matic transmission was ex- 
tremely smooth in operation, with no lurch during 
the shift that was found in previous models. While 
the noise level inside the car was low, there was a 
pronounced roar from the exhaust when the car 


was accelerated. 


a 


Figure 4 
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Taxable horsepower 


Taxable weight, pounds 





Engine 
Cylinder arrangement 
Piston displacement, cubic inches 


Rated horsepower at stated rpm. 


Grade of gasoline required 


Cooling system capacity with heater, quarts. 


V-8 overhead valves 
394 
315 at 4600 


Premium 





Chassis and body 

Wheelbase, inches 

Over -all length, inches 

Height, inches 

Tires 

Brake area, square inches 

Minimum road clearance, inches 

Turning diameter, feet 

Steering wheel turns, full left to full right 


a4 


4 
power steering) 





Other details 
Battery 


Gasoline tank capacity, gallons 


Windshield wipers 
Curb weight of car tested, pounds 


12-volt 70-amp. -hr. 
20 
Electric 





* Includes Hydra-Matic transmission. 


Prices 

Posted price for the Holiday Dynamic 88 sport 
sedan hardtop tested by CR was $3881.78 (4-door 
sedan was $134 less), itemized as follows: factory- 
suggested base price, $3036; automatic trans- 
mission, $231.34; dual-range heater, $101.88; 
power steering, $107.50; deluxe radio, $101.65; 
wide-arc windshield wipers, $9.67; deluxe steer- 
ing wheel, $16.59; custom luxury trim, $41.92; 
power brakes, $43; white side-wall tires, 8.50 x 14, 
$45.14; wheel trim rings, $11.82; two-tone paint, 
$16.12; combination dome and reading light, 
$12.90; permanent anti-freeze, $7.50; freight, 
$98.75. 


Performance on road tests 
The accelerating ability of this car was very high, 
so high, in fact, that it was decided that there 
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would be no point in making the usual series of 
tests. This car was accelerated from 40 to 60 
miles per hour in 4.9 seconds. Acceleration occur- 
ring at such a high rate can be extremely danger- 
ous, particularly where the road condition is poor 
or the surface slippery with rain, ice, or snow, or 
loose gravel. 


Gasoline mileage under test conditions 


At a constant speed of 50 miles per hour, the gaso 
line mileage was 17.2 miles per gallon (about the 


same as last vear’s car) 


Speedometer errors 


Indicated speed, m.p.h. 30 


Actual speed, m.p.h 28 


The odometer was about 7 percent fast. 
| 





Braking 


Improved air cooling of the brakes has been ob- 
tained by adding a flange to the brake drums to 
increase the area of metal available for the dis- 
sipation of heat. The brakes performed ade- 
quately, and there was no appreciable brake fade 
in 10 stops from 70 miles per hour. 


Conclusions 

The Oldsmobile Dynamic 88 is an excellent car of 
its type. Nevertheless, in CR’s opinion it is too 
powerful and much too big for the average driver 
under today's road and traffic conditions. The 


Olds’ excessive length, which results in an ab- 
normally large trunk space (17.6 cubic feet com- 
pared to last year’s 10.7 cubic feet), will make it 
too long for many garages, and, of course, difficult 
to park. Definitely not the car for the driver 
whose chief concern is safe, conservative driving 
The user of this type of car must expect that it 
will require rather frequent servicing and adjust- 
ment, owing to its extreme high power and ac- 
celerating ability, with corresponding unfavorable 
effects on high-temperature parts, such as valves 
and spark plugs. This car was well finished in its 
details, and the quality control of details was good 


Ford Customline Six 


In 1958, there was a decided and sensible trend 
to six-cylinder engines that would give better 
economy in use of gasoline than their big V-8 
brothers. In the so-called “‘low -price field,”’ which 
includes Chevrolet, Ford, Plymouth, Rambler, and 
Studebaker, the number of cars sold with six-cyl- 
inder engines increased about 9 percent (sales of 
sixes were about 35 percent of the total in 1958 
compared to 26 percent in 1957). Economy is 
becoming of greater importance as more and more 
cars require the higher-priced premium gasolines, 
and with reason to expect a substantial rise in 
state and federal taxes on gasoline. At present 
gasoline prices in the East, a consumer with a 
high-powered car giving 15 miles per gallon pays 
about $65 more for premium gasoline for 10,000 
miles of driving (about average for a year’s driv- 
ing) than a consumer with a car giving 20 miles 
per gallon, and using regular gasoline. If “‘super- 
high-test"’ gasoline must be used, the difference 
would be $85. The factory-suggested price of the 
Custom 300 Ford 6-cylinder 4-door sedan without 
accessories is $2273, or $118 less than the corre- 
sponding model with a standard V-8 engine. The 
price difference between 6's and 8's is about the 
same in other makes. 

As the Ford V-8 Fairlane reported in the Janu 
ary 1959 CoNSUMER BULLETIN gave what was 
considered disappointingly low gas mileage, even 
though everything possible was done by the au 
thorized Ford agency to adjust the car for maxi 
mum economy without deviating from standard 
specifications, Consumers’ Research obtained a 
Ford Customline 6 with standard transmission to 
check whether Ford's advertised claim of more 
than 20 miles per gallon was justified 

The car tested was equipped with standard 


transmission, and the Mileage Maker 6-cvylinder 
engine rated at 145 horsepower. 


Performance on road tests 

Acceleration times were: from 0 to 60 miles per 
hour, 20.1 seconds; from 20 to 50, 14.5 sec.; from 
40 to 60, 12.1 sec. While these accelerations were 
slower than obtained with the Ford V-8& (about 
25 percent in the 0 to 60 m.p.h. range), but 
slightly better than those afforded last year on 
Studebaker Scotsman, they should meet the re- 
quirements of almost any careful driver 


Gasoline mileage under test conditions 

At a constant speed of 50 miles per hour, gaso- 
line mileage was 19.5 miles per gallon, very close 
to Ford's claim and about 30 percent better econ- 
omy than was given by the Ford V-8. Miles per 
gallon on the road should be about 18 


Conclusions 
Briefly, the Ford V-8&'s riding quality was judged 
to be good, and the car was quiet in operation. It 
cornered well, with only slight lean on turns. 
Brakes were good with no abnormal brake fade, 
but required above-average pressure to operate 
The car's conservative and relatively simple styl- 
ing should appeal to many who object to the 
radical body designs of some of the other makes 
Comments on the Ford Fairlane 500 V-8 with 
225-horsepower engine in the January 1959 issue 
apply to the Ford 6, as the cars, except for the 
engines, are essentially the same Those inter 
ested in gasoline economy ind we believe the 
majority are, should by all means consider the 
Ford 6 in preterence the V-A However, it 
should be noted that the est car was equipped 
with a standard transmission; with an automati 
transmission, the 6 ts likely to give somewhat less 
mileage per gallon, which would not be particu 
larly good, considering that the heavier and more 
powertul Buick LeSabre and Old: 
almost 18 miles per gallon 
ditions 
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Fact and fancy in mail-order ads 


The prospective buyer should be wary, 


or he'll run needless risks of being ‘‘taken’’! 


“Finest quality. . .precision pliers. . .superb Ger- 
man instruments. ..ground and polished. . .each 

a veritable gem of precision and strength.’ 
Surély one could assume that anything so adver- 
tised in the proverbially reliable New York Times 
and in the New York Herald Tribune would be a 
real bargain, at 75 cents each. Shoppers for Con- 
sumers’ Research ordered several of the pliers by 
mail. We were sad, but not astonished, to dis- 
cover that the tools received did not turn out to 
be even approximately up to the promises of the 
advertisement 

Of the several types of pliers ordered 


e The jaws of the end cutters or nippers were so soft 
(although allegedly made of ‘“‘drop-forged, heat-treated 
high quality tool stee!l’’) that cutting a paper clip left 
noticeable nicks in the cutting edges. 

e The ‘‘snipe” pliers were not polished, as claimed 
and the “thigh quality tool steel’’ was too soft for such 
a tool 

e The diagonal cutters could not readily cut even a 
common steel No. 1 size paper clip (See photo. ) 


‘Ss 


Scott-Mitchell House, Inc., the purveyors of 
these ‘‘bargains’’ that turned out to be far less 
than promised, returned the purchaser's money 
on request. The cash loss thus was limited to 
postage charges, but the inconvenience, annoy- 
ance, and loss of time involved in such a purchase 
are often considerable. Sending back a poor or 
ineffective product is often so much trouble that 
the seller can keep money that would Lave to be 
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refunded if the customers had time and energy to 
formulate and forward their complaints and de- 
mand their money back. 

The buyer, from Scott-Mitchell, of another of 
that company's products, “Magic Hooks—no 
glue—no screws—no smear,” is not very likely to 
demand return of 69 cents paid for two of the 
gadgets. It’s too much trouble to wrap them and 
mail them back, even after one finds out, as Con- 
sumers’ Research did, that the Magic Hook 
doesn’t “hold up to 15 lbs.!"’ and that it may in 
truth fall off the wall under a load of six pounds 
even though “guaranteed not to come off until 
you take it off.” 

The ads for these two bargains that were not 
bargains were among the scores of advertisements 
of small mail-order, gadget, tool, and novelty 
firms that appear each Sunday in The New York 
Times and the New York Herald Tribune, and in 
other big city newspapers. 

Hundreds of mechanical and electrical won- 
ders, many ostensibly at bargain prices, are 
offered. Some of these offerings have merit, but 
it takes a shrewd and experienced reader to sepa- 
rate the sheep from the goats, and to be reason- 
ably certain that what he buys will not turn out 
to be a dud in some way. 

Just a little knowledge of engineering or science 
or one of the skilled trades will help to protect the 
consumer from many worthless offerings. <A 
modicum of common sense and old-time skepti- 
cism can also be a big help. 


Be wary of “‘repeaters’’ 


Anyone who reads mail-order advertisements with 
any regularity (and they do have some entertain- 
ment value, whether you're buying or not) soon 
comes to recognize the ‘‘repeaters’’—both in 
products and in sellers. An occasional item may 
be legitimately sold at a true bargain price, but 
when the same “below wholesale”’ price is adver- 
tised week after week, you can look upon it as 
the regular price, the highest price at which the 
seller thinks he can sell the article in satisfactory 
amounts, and you can be sure the advertiser will 
make a profit if you buy. He's mot paying for 
expensive advertising space as a public service! 

An example is ‘‘Spectoscopes”’ that you can buy 
from Thoresen, Inc., for 88 cents, although the ad 
says there were ‘thousands sold at $1.98."" The 





advertisement, published in November 1958, fails 
to mention, however, that more than four years 
earlier Thoresen was also selling “‘Spectoscopes” 
at 88 cents, claiming then that this was an “‘im- 
porter’s bargain offer—below WHOLESALE price!"’ 
A pair obtained by CR in 1953 were found to be 
of such poor quality as to be essentially useless, a 
poor toy, even, for use by children. 

A variety of optical goods, magnifiers, tele- 
scopes, but especially some glasses called binocu- 
lars, are very popular among the mail-order sellers. 
It is easy to assemble cheap and inferior glasses 
that have a superficial resemblance to binoculars 
of good quality and will show up well in the photo- 
graph or sketch for an advertisement—even 
though the resemblance may disappear when the 
shoddy substitute is held in one’s hand. 

A typical binocular bargain is advertised by the 
persistent Sunday newspaper advertiser, Thoresen, 
Inc. In June 1958, this “fabulous value” was ex- 
pected to be snapped up so fast by eager buyers 
that the sellers promised “all orders filled in se- 
quence of postmarked dates.” Five months later, 
they were still exclaiming “At this sensational low 
price, our stock will go fast. Limit: ONE PAIR TO 
AN ADDRESS.”’ 

The picture in the ad shows these glasses with 
large bulges in the body sections where a casual 
observer might suppose prisms would be mounted. 
The bulges can easily be seen to be deceptive in 
appearance, and their presence should be taken 
into account in evaluating the candidness or busi- 
ness ethics and integrity of any department store 
or other advertiser offering such “binoculars” for 
sale. As a general rule, if one element of fakery is 
noted, you'll be wise to look sharply for others. 
It’s best not to put much trust in anything said 
by an advertiser who is ready to deceive his 
customers in some essential claim or appeal. 


Newspapers should raise their standards 

Why are such advertisements accepted? Are 
there no standards of] character and quality 
known to newspapers’ advertising departments 
for determining which ads are “fit to print’’? 
Journalists are often accused of lack of insight 
with respect to matters of politics, economics, and 
world affairs, and such a charge is often justified, 
but surely the experienced advertising department 
employees of big-city papers are capable of recog- 
nizing blatantly untrue, deceptive, or misleading 
advertisements. They could at least look at and 
examine the articles to be advertised, before ac- 
cepting an advertisement. They, too, could try 
cutting the wire of a paper clip, which a buyer of 
a diagonal cutter would expect to be able to cut 
without ruining his new tool, or just look through 
‘fabulous value”’ binoculars at the patterned wall, 


ENJOY ALL SPORTS 


... this NEW way... 





Below WHOLESALE Pree 


Gver eee people pale te Pio8 fer 
bee powerful BINOC ULAR-SPECT ACLES. 
is amassing CUT-PRICE offer ts made te 





vm ¢ satisfied customers Now you. tee 
ean 7 the viewing thritle of famous Tele- 
hela fescopes and SAVE §f of mere! 
You atiuelly pey "SS then the WHO” 
SALe FRice’ ' nly TWO 

Ne or? . 


Try one on MONEY-E/ 


Al thie SLASHED PRICE, Wester- 


? 











i 








The upper advertisement is from the New York Herald Tribune 
of June 13, 1954 Beiow is the same advertiser's offer in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of November 30, 1958. Note that the “below 
wholesale’’ bargain, that many would assume to be a close-out 
sale at a loss, was still going strong more than four years tater 


intricate architectural details, or fire es ape struc 

ture on a building up the street, after looking at 
the same object through binoculars of good 
quality. 

Sometimes we at Consumers’ Research are in- 
clined to feel that some newspapers and magazines 
are pretty Casual in not giving consideration to 
the interests of consumers and in not making ita 
point to know as much as a fairly bright high 
school student of science should know about sci 
ence and engineering. Perhaps there may even be 


a rule against reading and learning from Con- 
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SUMER BULLETIN, which could help a lot to screen 
out phony bargains. 

Not all the advertisements on the mail-order 
pages are phony. Many are legitimate and offer 
honest value. If one could know which items 
offer sound value, the tool and gadget advertising 
would provide a real service to people living in 
country towns and small cities. But watch out 
for the gyps! Too, the honest advertisers should 
watch the company in which they are put, and 
raise Cain with the newspaper advertising depart- 
ments that embarrass them by putting their 
offerings into close proximity with bad advertising. 


Precautions one can take 


To protect yourself, read every word of the ad 
with great care. Uf any expression is capable of 
interpretation in more than one way, assume that 
the least favorable interpretation applies. Ignore 
“puffery,”’ such words as “stupendous,” “ remark- 
able,” ‘‘amazing,’’ and especially “‘fabulous.”” The 
most remarkable and amazing things about the 
phony ads are the effrontery of those who write 
them, the irresponsibility of those who print them 
~—and the gullibility of some of the grownups who 
believe them, who even think, sometimes, that a 
“patent medicine’ can revive a dead or dying 
storage battery, or a new set of “special’’ spark 
plugs will make a tired old engine into one that is 
rarin’ to go. 

Ignore adjectives used to describe size, strength, 
and the like, and give careful heed to whatever 
numerical data are given. 

Watch out for omissions of necessary data. An 
electric motor that seems perfect for your purpose 
in terms of its horsepower and speed may require 
an unusual current supply—say 220 volts or 400 
cycles, or be of an unsuitable type for your needs 
(e.g., with poor starting torque)—that the adver- 
tiser fails to mention. (For electrical equipment, 
wattage is most important, and is seldom given.) 

Don't buy anything by mail for which a money- 
back guarantee is not given on the basis that the 


Emendations to 


Domestic oil burners, low-pressure and rotary 

Pages 25, Col. 2, Sept. "58 Bulletin 

Delete listing of Jron Fireman, and change name 
of manufacturer of 7imken Silent Automatic from 
Scaife Co. to Silent Automatic Products, Cleve- 
land 11. Silent Automatic Products is now a 
division of the Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. 


Page 182, Col. 2, '58-"59 Bulletin Annual 


Delete listing of Jron Fireman vertical rotar\ 
burner 
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buyer ts to be the sole judge, and may return the 
merchandise for full refund if he is not satisfied. 
Although an advertiser promises to return your 
money, he may not, in fact, do so, or he may 
hang on to it through a half dozen of your urgent 
letters. A CR staff member some time ago bought 
by mail a bargain-priced portable tape recorder. 
The advertiser promised “just ship it back to us— 
no explanations needed—and we'll REFUND YOUR 
FULL PURCHASE PRICE on the same day the set is 
returned!"’ The machine was returned; then it 
took two letters and finally the time and trouble 
of a personal visit to the seller’s office to obtain a 
refund, more than two months later! Another 
buyer from the same firm is having similar diffi- 
culties as this is being written. 

When buying by mail, never send cash. Send a 
personal check (preserve the cancelled check), 
or use a bank, express, or postal money order. 

Carefully preserve and file the advertisement. 

Above all, if the item is not fully satisfactory, 
and as represented, send it back promptly, and 
demand refund of your money. One way to keep 
advertisers more honest than they would other- 
wise be is to take the profits out of misrepresenta- 
tion and the sale of shoddy merchandise. Send 
it back; demand a refund, and persist until you 
get it. 

Don't buy by mail order unless you're sure you 
can check on the article and return it readily 
within the stated refund period. 

And, if you have an unfortunate experience 
with a mail-order gyp, write to the paper or maga- 
zine that printed his ad, and let them know your 
feelings about their carelessness, or indifference in 
accepting and printing advertisements that tend 
to deceive and cheat their readers. Those who 
manage good and successful newspapers need to 
give more attention to the need for eliminating 
the gyps in their columns; they should not be 
content to carry advertisements that prove profit- 
able to the seller but leave hundreds or thousands 
of customers out on a limb. 


Consumer Bulletin 


Christmas tree lights 
Page 30, Dec. "58 Bulletin 


Miller String O’ Lights No. 103. Delete Cat. No. 
49—6596. The Miller String O' Lights were sent 
by Sears, Roebuck & Co. as a substitute for the 
brand which has this catalog number 


Page 31 
Noma Safety Plug 3005 SF 
“Clips for fastening sockets to the tree were not 


Delete statement 


provided.” Current sets are equipped with 


clips 





Cleaning rugs at home 





The increased popularity of pets in the home 
and the growing custom of eating family 
meals in the living room before the television 
set has made more difficult the problems of 
carpet care and maintenance. A smal! throw 
rug can be picked up and cleaned, sometimes 
even in the washing machine. But what about 
a big rug or wall-to-wall tacked-down carpet- 
ing? l! figures indicate that the use of 
tacked-down carpeting in homes is increas- 
ing. Some modern homes do not even have 
hardwood floors 
with carpeting 


their floors are covered 
In such homes, rug cleaning | 
can be one of the more important and time- 
consuming home maintenance problems 








Mrs. America wants her rugs and carpets to be 
clean and to look clean! This is not simply a 
matter of diligently applying the vacuum cleaner. 
Very often she has a real problem in removing 
spots and spills and cleaning soiled and streaked 
traffic areas from today’s modern, light-colored 
floor coverings. 

The conventional solution is to send the rug out 
to a commercial rug cleaner. Unfortunately, 
young homeowners, faced with the problem ol 
making monthly payments on the house, the car, 
home appliances, and taxes, are obliged to put 
rug cleaning pretty far down on the list of the 
family budget, and to put the job off, sometimes 
much longer than they would wish to. 

Certainly cash outlays can be saved by cleaning 
rugs and carpets alt home, for the typical pric e lor 
commercial cleaning runs about 7 to 8 cents a 
square foot or 10 cents for “soil resistant’’ clean 
ing; this comes to about $9 to $11 for a 9 x 12 foot 
rug. A so-called ‘deluxe’ rug cleaning device 
costs $12 to $15, complete with a 22-ounce can of 
detergent (a quantity that is just about sufficient 
for cleaning a 9 x 12 rug). Other devices of the 
same general kind cost as little as $6, solution 
extra. At the higher price, there is no saving 
made on the first rug cleaned, but you would 
about break even on the second rug, if you decide 
to continue to use the method. 

In rug shampooing at home, the solution or suds 
is applied to the nap of the rug and brushed with 
a back and forth or circular motion. A long- 








handled scrubbing brush helps in cleaning rugs on 
the floor. There is a tendency for the solution to 
be applied more heavily where the brush is first 
put on the rug. This will almost certainly cause 
excessive and undesirable wetting, for the clean- 
ing solution should be applied only to the surface 
of the rug. 

A more useful tool than the long-handled 
brush is the Bissell rug shampooer, which has a 
tank to hold the shampoo solution and to dis 
pense it in a regulated flow. This device is not 
only more convenient than a brush, it is also a 
time saver, and it makes for more even distribu- 
tion of the detergent solution. It is heavier than 
one of the long-handled scrubbing brushes, about 
one pound heavier, when the tank is empty. 

Consumers’ Research tried three recently ad- 
vertised rug cleaning devices on rugs and carpets 
in its laboratories The appearance ol all the 
rugs cleaned, which included badly soiled wool- 
faced and cotton-faced rugs, was much improved; 
the surfaces appeared a good deal cleaner and 
brighter. Furthermore, there was no objection- 
ible staining ol the surtace or noticeable shrink- 
age. There were, however, some important quali- 
fications to these favorable judgments 

In the first place, shampooing a rug, even with 
the most convenient of the devices, is hard physi- 
cal work. The women who tried it found it pretty 
hard to keep at it and clean an 8-foot hall runner, 
let alone a9x12rug. Aman could do it, but even 
he became tired after going over the entire sur- 
face of a 9 x 12 rug, just once. The women con- 
sidered cleaning a good-sized rug difficult work, 
a backbreaking task. A rug that was badly 
soiled and would require more than one applica- 
tion would be an even more tiring and time-con- 
suming job. 

The carpets that were cleaned remained wet for 
several hours, even though electric fans were used 
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for hastening the drying process. It is of interest 
to note that cotton-faced carpets took longer to 
dry than wool-faced ones. The wool-faced ones 
took three to four hours; the cotton-faced ones 
five to six hours. Ina home, it would be necessary 
to keep people and pets off the carpet during the 
drying period, and to provide good ventilation and 
air movement, and to be sure that the rug was 
thoroughly dry, clear down to and including all 
parts of the backing fabric. 

It is a good idea before cleaning the whole rug 
to check a small part of the rug fur any undesirable 
effects {rom the shampoo or cleaning process. Ob- 
serve the effect on the color of the rug and on the 
pilé surface. It is most important to follow the 
technique of the professional cleaner, to wet only 





—— 


| 


The underside of the Bisse!! Shampoo Master showing the brushes, 
the roller which rolls the detergent on the rug, and the distributor 
at arrow) for the shampoo solution. 


the surface of the carpet in cleaning, and to 
leave the lower parts of the pile, and especially the 
backing, dry. Water staining is not uncommon in 
rugs today, and it should be remembered that 
repeated applications of water and detergent, or 
the application of too much water and detergent 
at one time is likely to wet through the carpet 
pile to the backing. Wetting a rug through to 
the back may make stains that will be difficult if 
not impossible to remove. Furthermore, the back- 
ing will be very slow in drying, and in damp 
weather might become moldy and develop an 
unpleasant odor. 

Since there is no means of rinsing out and 
carrying away from the rug the shampoo and the 
dirt, cleaning a rug at home by any means, includ- 
ing one of the new rug-cleaning appliances, is 
basically a surface-brightening process and no 
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more. Shampooers cannot remove deeply em- 
bedded dirt, and there is certain to be a residue 
of soil and detergent left in the carpet, to appear 
later at the surface with the course of time, in 
some cases 

It was pretty generally observable that rugs 
that had been heavily soiled or which had been 
used in heavy traffic areas were more difficult to 
restore to a uniform even surface appearance than 
ones that were only lightly soiled and were only 
slightly worn. 

The rugs cleaned in Consumers’ Research labo- 
ratories were placed in areas of heavy traffic to 
observe resoiling rates one in the hall ol the 
home of a music teacher, two others in well 
All showed 


fairly rapid resoiling and loss of the fresh appear 


traveled halls in other private homes 
ance produced by the “shampooing,” faster by 
far than the resoiling observed after prolessional 
cleaning 

In sum, rug shampooing is not a cure-all for 
problems of rug care as newspaper and magazine 
advertising would lead one to believe. Even when 
the job is well done, the results do not measure up 
anywhere near to good commercial cleaning, and 
the effect of amateur shampooing on a rug’s life 
is, to say the least, questionable. 

Ratings are tentative and are based on the 
relative ease of use and effectiveness of the devices 
in rug shampooing 


A. Recommended 


Bissell Shampoo Master ([isse!! Carpet Sweeper Co.., 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich.) $9.95. Shampoo, $1.98 for 
22-oz. can. A device having two stiff bristle brushes 
and a black sponge roller on a long handle, with a tank 
made of plastic which feeds the shampoo liquid to the 
roller when a trigger on the handle is pressed. In this 
way the liquid is distributed on the roller through small 
holes in a plastic strip above the roller. Capacity of 
tank holding solution, 80 fl. oz. (approximately 5 lb.) 
Weight of device without solution, 2 Ib. 5 oz. _ 


B. Intermediate 


Bissell Shampoo-ette (Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co.) 
$5.95. Essentially the same as the Bissell Shampoo 
Master, but has no tank. Has a separate tray into which 
the roller is dipped at intervals, to pick up the detergent. 


Weight, 1 Ib. 6 oz. 


Carbona Shampoo Queen (\/anufactured for Carbona 
by A. G. Jacobus’ Sons, Inc.) $5.95, including an 8-fl 
oz. bottle of Carbona Soapless Lather said to be more than 
sufficient for a 9x 12 rug. The appliance consists essen- 
tially of two stiff bristle brushes and a white sponge roller 
on a straight wooden handle. No dip tray provided 
Weight, 1 Ib. 5 oz. 











Rat control in and 


about the home 


No on! 
pests transmit many diseases tu suman beings, 
distribute filth, ruin food and property, start fires, 
ind cause fear and fright. There are four essen- 
tials for good rat control: (1) Eliminate the 
sources of food, (2) remove shelter, (3) ratprool 
the house or building, and (4) kill rats. 

If one suspects rats about the premises, make a 
careful inspection for their signs. On the outside, 


yants rats in or about 1 ome. These 


look for holes and fresh diggings under the garage, 
dog kennel, other buildings, and woodpiles. Theis 
burrows may also be found in dense weeds and 
grass. Inside the home, look for damayed food 


or food containers, gnawings, and burrows i 








unexcavated sections. Look for fresh droppings 
behind objects seldom disturbed, tracks in dusty 
places, and smears along beams, pipes, or walls 
where rats travel 

To help control these pests inside the home 


protect every source of food. Store food in rat 


prool en losures or containers Keep the entire 
premises clean \ hungry rat will go elsewhere, 
where food is more easy to obtain 

Another method is to eliminate all places ol 
shelter Clean out the attic and cellar and re 
move retuse Store wood boxes, and other ob 
jects on racks at least a foot above the floor 


Avoid double walls, spaces be tween ceilings ind 





T 


The workman who builds, alters, or repairs a house is sometimes 
the rat's best friend. Holes like this one are invitations to rat 
infestation. For permanent control, build out rats, close al! 
holes in exterior walls, permit no spaces over 1/4 inch around 
doors, windows, or other openings. 


_ 
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is practicable to do so. 
Close 


floors, etc., where it 
For permanent control, build out rats 
all holes in exterior walls. Permit no spaces over 
4 inch around doors, windows, or other openings. 
Buildings that do not have ratproof foundations 
should be raised 18 inches above the ground. 
Where it is necessary to kill rats, trapping is 
suggested for a small infestation. The simple 
large wooden-base or metal snap traps are both 
effective but require some skill for effective use. 
Set plenty of traps at right-angles to the walls or 
along their paths of travel. Good baits are bacon, 
meat, fish, and many other foods. Change baits 
and locations frequently. Inspect traps daily. 
Poisoned bait is suggested where it can be used 
safely. With any 
chance that some of the rats will die in inaccessible 


poison there is always the 
places to cause an odor. The anticoagulant poi- 
sous are the safest to use. Such poisons are 
diphacin, fumarin, pival, and warfarin. 
chemicals are slow in action and may require two 
or more weeks of continuous feeding upon them 
by the rats for complete control. The more toxic 
poisons should be handled only by experienced 
persons, such as pest control operators. 


These 


For home-mixed baits, fumarin, pival, and 
warfarin may be purchased as concentrates con- 
taining 0.5 percent of the toxic ingredient. A 
good formula is 60 percent coarsely ground whole 
yellow corn meal, 25 percent breakfast rolled oats, 
5 percent corn oil, 5 percent granulated sugar, 
and 5 percent of the anticoagulant concentrate; 
all materials by weight. There are ready-to-use 


baits on the market under various trade names. 
They may contain diiferent foods as the carrier 
for the anticoagulant. Rats seem to prefer some 
formulations over others. 

From 8 ounces to 1 pound of bait should be 
placed at each location. Feeding stations should 
be inspected and replenished daily during. the 
first few days of treatment and at intervals there- 
after. The rodents must have ample bait during 
the 5 to 14 day period. Remove the bait after all 
activity has ceased. 

Keep the anticoagulant baits away from any 
place that children and pets have access to, even 
though such cereal baits are usually unattractive 
to them. Humans and pets could be harmed by 
the baits but would need to consume a substantial 
quantity of bait to produce lethal effects. Ii 
possible, lock doors and windows in the area in 
which the bait is placed. For other situations, 
place the bait behind heavy boards leaned against 
the walls, or behind boxes or other objects, along 
the animals’ natural routes of travel. 

Further details on rat control may be obtained 
free from the Fish and Wildlife Service, U-S. 
Department of Interior, Washington 25, D.C. 


al * > 


Consumers’ Research gratefully acknowledges 
the generous assistance of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the United States Department of the 
Interior which provided the information in this 
article and its illustrations, and especially of 
Ernest M. Mills, Assistant District Agent, Region 
5, of the Service. 
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Sun lamps 

As a subscriber of your magazine and Bulletin, I would 
like to request some information on sun lamps. Do you 
recommend the use of sun lamps? I can't find any informa 
tron on them in your Bulletin 


E E . Neu Jersey 


> At one time, 15 or 20 vears ago, sun lamps had a great 
vogue, and many people were led by clever advertising 
and persuasive salesmen to feel that they could not keep 
healthy in the winter months without one. At the present 
time, we find that the feeling that use of a sun lamp is 
necessary for good health has pretty well disappeared 

The lamps probably would not cause any trouble if 
the right type is used, but there is danger in getting an 
excessive amount of radiation or radiation in the wrong 
range of wave lengths. Skin cancer can even be a result 
of overexposure to ultraviolet radiation. Sailors and 
farmers, indeed, are more likely than most people to 
contract skin cancer, as they are often out in the sun a 
great deal without proper protection 

So far as we know, there are no special benefits to be 
derived from use of sun lamps except for people who 
cannot get outdoors, and even such persons should use 
any sun lamp with care to avoid overexposure, or ex 
posures of certain parts of the body, such as the lips and 
other places where there are exposed mucous surfaces 
which are peculiarly susceptible to injury by ultraviolet 


light 


Contact lenses 


Have you ever tested ‘‘Contact Lenses"? If not, could you 
refer me to some source of information? 
D.LG., California 


> \\e are investigating the matter of contact lenses 
(which cost the wearer $125 to $300) and in the meantime 
| suggest that you accept no advice on this subject from 
anybody but a well-qualified oculist or ophthalmologist 
Our present opinion is that contact lenses should be 
secured only from qualified professional persons, as a 
means of restraining the almost racketeering ‘sales prac 

tices that have been developing in this field. 

We regret that we are not at the moment in a position 
to be of more detailed help in this connection. Be as 
sured, however, that there is enough reason for suspicion 
in this field to warrant the utmost care in buying lenses 
of the contact type 

One company was hauled up short by the Federal 
Trade Commission for making no less than 17 false 


Letters from our readers 


claims about its contact lenses in newspaper and other 
advertising. Many persons cannot wear contact lenses 
at all, and practically all will experience some initial 
irritation, perhaps serious discomfort and blurred vision 

It is well to remember that the cost of making a mis 
take in buying contact lenses is a very substantial one 
Do not assume that vision will be better than with ordi 
nary glasses, or that an insurance policy protects you as 
a wearer of a particular make or type of contact lenses, 
unless you know exactly what the policy provides, and 
that it is in a responsible, nationally known insurance 
company, properly licensed by your state 

Contact lenses are a very old invention, not new or 
startling as claimed by many who exploit them. Their 
great popularity in recent years is a new deve! it 
or rather a comeback made possible by some improve 
ments in design developed as long ago as the 1930's, and 
by the growing public interest in the assumed improved 
appearance of persons not wearing ordinary eyeglasses 

You may discount any and all claims that contact 
lenses offered you are of a new or revolutionary type 
free from the defects and disadvantages of other makes 
or kinds, and, of course, disregard completely as irrele 
vant to your choice, any claims that contact lenses of a 
certain make are worn by certain famous actresses, 


athletes, or other noted persons 


Cookware 
Have you any results on cookware, as to better health? A 
representative called on me in reference to selling me a set 
of stainless cookware. He tells me that by using it in pre 
paring our meals I would need no diet; I would be able to 
eat any and everything and have no more stomach trouble 
I don't see why this cookware should be so high priced 
unless tt is a very special grade 
H.W., Pennsylvania 


® The best advice we can give you on cookware can be 
found in the article ‘‘Consider the Pan” in our April 1954 
Butretin (50c) and in the article on “Stainless Steel 
Cooking Utensils” in the October 1957 Butvetin (40% 

If the salesperson told you what you report in your 
letter, he should be removed from the sales force by any 
company that claims to be operating an honest, ethical 
business No one has any nmght to make any such 
claims as you mention, about any type of cookwar 
whatsoever The statements that you report were made 
are entirely unjustified, and what you imply about the 
high price is correct. Gyp salesmen demand—and get 
big commissions; their work is risky and they can't stay 
long in one place! 

It would certainly be wise to avoid cooking either 
strongly acid or strongly salty foods in most kinds of 
cooking ware, as will be apparent to you from reading 
the articles mentioned. Fortunately this ts not too great 
a handicap for most people, as the consumption of such 
foods is often undesirable anyway, and especially so for 


persons having digestive difficulties 
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A drill press for the home workshop 


A versatile tool much desired by the home craftsman. 


It can drill wood and metal accurately, and perform 


many necessary jobs in the farm shop, home, or workshop. 


EVERY HOMEOWNER who does various repairs 
about the house or has any sort of workshop for 
indulging his hobbies has at one time or another 
felt a need for an electric drill. Most men who 
have any sort of home workshop nowadays possess 
at least a 44-inch portable electric drill. While 
the portable drill is an extremely versatile and 
flexible tool, there is at times a need for a heavier 
and more accurate tool for various handicraft 
jobs. The drill press is the tool to fill this need. 
It is a versatile and efficient power tool that will 
be useful for a wide variety of shop or hobby work, 
and for jobs related to general home maintenance. 

There are many basic differences between the 
drill press and the portable drill. The portable 
drill can be used anywhere around the house, and 
it can be used to drill any part of the work (center 
of large panels, into walls, etc.), and it may be 
easily adapted for secondary purposes, such as 
buffing, rough sanding, sawing, etc., by use of the 
many special attachments offered for such pur- 
poses. But it lacks ability to place a hole with 
precision and to drill it accurately at right angles 
to the surface of the piece. The drill press is a 
stationary tool and is used only in the workshop, 
or at a fixed, permanent location. Its capacity to 
reach various parts of a piece of material is limited 
by the narrow clearance between the chuck and 
the supporting column. A good drill press can 
produce precision results, and it can drill heavy 
metal stock easily and neatly. With sanding 
drums, bits, cutters, and chisels, the drill press 
can be used for various other tasks such as mor- 
tising, routing, shaping, sanding, and dovetailing. 

Aside from versatility, the principal advantages 
of the drill press are: accuracy, variable speed, 
convenient controls, easier and faster drilling of 
metal than a portable drill, and durability. Drill- 
ing with a drill press, as well as shaping and sand- 
ing, can be done very accurately, when compared 
to the inevitable variations in hole size and posi- 
tion that go with use of the hand-held portable 
drill. A drill press uses 9 44 to 4% horsepower 
constant speed a-c motor, which can run continu- 
ously. Such a motor runs very quietly. The so- 
called universal motor used on small portable 
drills, normally purchased by the home crafts- 
man, will overheat and perhaps be damaged, un- 
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less it is operated only intermittently and will 
normally drive only 44-inch or smaller drills. The 
four-step pulley arrangement used on drill presses 
allows the user to vary the speed (from about 700 
to 5000 rpm.) for various types of work, as com- 
pared to the single speed of the portable drill. 
(The speed of the portable drill can be reduced 
usually by a factor of five by means of a reduction- 
gear attachment, but use of this device is not 
always convenient or satisfactory.) 

Important among the controls available on a 
drill press are the spindle tension control, table 
height, and a stop for regulating depth of drill 
travel. 

The drill press chuck will take drills and cutters 
with shank diameters up to &% inch, while the 
most popular portable electric drills have a ca- 
pacity of 44 inch, or, in a few cases, 34 inch. If 
used properly and not abused, a well-made drill 
press has a long working life, and will require no 
service other than occasional lubrication, and oil- 
ing of the finished and machined surfaces to pre- 
vent rusting. 


Construction and specifications 

In basic design, a drill press is comparatively 
simple, but there are important refinements that 
make the better ones more convenient and versa- 
tile. 

A heavy cast-iron base supports a_ vertical 
tubular metal column. The “head,” which con- 
tains the working mechanism, consists of a com- 
plex casting clamped at the top of the column. 
One side of the head holds the motor; the other 
contains the spindle assembly to which the drill 
chuck is attached. A belt connects the motor and 
spindle pulleys and transfers the driving power. 
The quill is a hollow tube or sleeve that houses 
the revolving spindle. The spindle bearing may 
be a bronze sleeve or one or more ball bearings. 
Ball bearings are to be preferred for long-term 
resistance to wear and continued snug fit with 
smooth, true running. The drill is lowered into 
the work by means of a feed lever which is geared 
to the quill. A machined iron work table is fitted 
to the rear column with a clamp device so con- 
structed that it can be easily raised and lowered 
and remain at right angles to the drill spindle in 





all positions. The base also has a ground surface 
and can be used as a table. Some tables can be 
set at any angle, up to 90 degrees right or left. 

The most vital element of a drill press mechan- 
ism is the trueness of the spindle rotation. The 
choice of a press then depends on how much pre- 
cision is required. The better presses are rated 
for maximum “spindle runout” of 0.005 inch. 
Lower-priced tools may have deviation from true 


‘ ’ 


circular motion considerably beyond that limit. 

The popular size designations of drill presses 
may be somewhat misleading to the inexperienced 
purchaser. The term “14-inch’’ does not mean 
the actual clearance measured from the drill to the 
rear column, or the maximum size of work that 
can be handled, but indicates only that the drill 
press can drill at any point from the edge to the 
center of a 14-inch-diameter circle. Thus the 
actual distance from the center of the chuck to 
the nearest point of the column is only 7 inches 
for a 14-inch drill press. The size is of importance 
because it determines the dimension of the work 
that can be handled 
were found to be sturdier and of more precise 


Presses of the larger sizes 


construction, but the small presses listed, prob- 
ably because of the short span between the drill 
and the supporting column, were sufficiently rigid 
and should give satisfactory results within their 
limited capacities 

Other specifications that determine usefulness 
are: 

Chuck capacity. This will determine the 
minimum and maximum drill sizes that can be 
used. The better chucks are rated from 0 to % 
inch, while some chucks will not securely hold 
drills less than 5/64-inch diameter. As drilling of 
1/16-inch and even smaller holes may be required, 
the minimum drill size may be a determining fac- 
tor in the selection of a drill press. This can be 
tested on the spot when examining presses by try- 
ing to lock very small drills in the chuck to see 
whether they are held tightly. 

Size of table. The table provides the solid, 
true surface that supports the work. It may vary 
in size from 5 by 6 inches to about 10 by 10 inches 
More important than its actual size is accurate 
construction and good finish. The table must be 
carefully machined so the surface is flat and the 
drill spindle must be perpendicular to it. It 
should have a stout mounting clamp, strong and 
stiff enough to prevent it from going out of align- 
ment with hard use. There are no adjustments 
for setting the mechanism of a drill press accurate- 
ly square as there are on power saws and some 
other tools. 

Quill travel. A pinion gear attached to the 
feed lever shaft meshes with a rack cut into the 
quill. A variable control lock restricts the travel 


. 

. - - 
+t “re” 
Figure 1—Work should be clamped to the table for accuracy 
and safety 


iad 


of the spindl so that the user can preset the tool 
for depth of drilling. Spindle travel ranges from 
3 to 4 inches on most models 

Table distance. This distance, measured from 
the chuck to the table, will be shortened by the 
length of the part of the drill which projects 
from the chuck. 
work, a distance of 7 inches is regarded as mini 


For all jobs except small model 


mum. This distance may be increased by moving 

the table aside and using the base itself as a table, 

although the results will have less precision 
Motor. 


suited to operate a drill press for home use. Since 


A \& or lo horsepower motor is best 


the motor is mounted with the shaft in the vertical 
position, the motor must be of the type that ts 
designed to withstand end thrust, and the bearings 
must be sealed against loss of lubricant when 


operated in this vertical position. The motor 


should run at a constant speed of about 1750 rpm. 
The motor mounting bracket on the head should 
be adjustable for correct belt tension 


Operating the drill press 

The setups are simple for most drilling, once the 
work has been laid out. The drill is locked in the 
geared chuck, and the work is plac ed on the table 
The table height is adjusted so that there is suffi- 
cient clearance between the tip of the drill and 
the surface to be drilled. Flat materials of small 
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size are clamped directly to the table (see Figure 
1). Round or irregular materials are held in a 
heavy drill vise (an accessory costing about $4 to 
$10) which is in turn clamped to the table (see 
Figure 2). The tip of the drill is lowered to the 
surface of the work by means of the feed lever. 
In instances where large work is handled (for 
example, drilling the edge of a door), the drill head 
may be moved to one side, so that it clears the 
table. This adjustment of course affords less 
precision. 

For routing and shaping wood pieces and some 
other operations, the spindle is replaced with one 
of several available types that do not have a 
chuck, and the router bits or shaper heads are 
locked in place with setscrews. (A chuck is not 
suitable for holding a router tool, because it can- 
not take the heavy side thrust that occurs in this 
type of work.) A supporting table and fence are 
required for shaping and most routing operations 


Safety 

The drill press 1s less hazardous than some other 
power tools, but there are some dangers to be 
guarded against. The electric motor should be 
grounded at all times. Since the motor is usually 
sold separately, the buyer should make certain 
that it has a three-wire cord and plug. This plug 
should be used in a properly wired grounded re- 
ceptacle, where it usually remains permanently 


Figure 2—A drill vise should always be used when drilling small, 
round, or irregular shaped articles. 
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When drilling metal parts, clamp the work to 
the table or secure it with stop bolts fastened into 
the table slots; otherwise the drill may bind and 
whirl the metal piece around dangerously. Small 
and regularly shaped pieces must be clamped in 
a heavy drill press vise. A/ways remove the chuck 
key from the chuck before starting the motor. Other- 
wise the key may fly across the room with con- 
siderable force, to break a window, or injure 
someone. 

Shaping and routing require special care and 
should only be done with the proper type of 
“‘fence’’ (available as an accessory). 


Summary 

For average home use, and even for small com- 
mercial shops, drill presses from 11 to 15 inches 
in size rating (see page 21, column 1), costing a 
total just under $100 (drill press and motor), were 
considered adequate to handle most jobs that 
would likely be encountered. 

Drill presses smaller than 11-inch would have 
extremely limited value; 17-inch or larger sizes 
are normally “industrial’’ types. Such larger 
drill presses, which are priced at $135 up, are not 
considered a wise purchase for infrequent use in 
home shops. 

A survey of homeowners and hobbyists revealed 
that a drill press was mostly used with wood for 
cabinetmaking, and was used infrequently for 


metalworking and then only with small bar iron 


of 44-inch thickness or less. Some farmers with 
fairly complete tool shops may find use for heavy- 
duty drill presses in the 14- to 17-inch size range. 

All the drill presses listed are bench models. 
In most cases, floor models are available at extra 
cost. All dimensions in the following listings are 
in inches. Brands are listed alphabetically within 
the 1, 2, and 3 price brackets in the A-, B-, and 


C-rated groups. 


A. Recommended 
Delta Homecraft, Model 11-1100 Delta Power Tool 
Div., Rockwell Mfg. Co., 473 N. Lexington Ave., Pitts 
burgh 8) $69.95; '4-hp. motor, $37.95 
Column diameter, 17% 
Spindle 


Size, 11 in Ball bearings 
Geared chuck, 0 to Table size, 844 x 9 
travel, 354. External depth stop. Lever-type quill lock 
Quill tension spring is adjustable coil type. One-piece 
4-step pulleys permit 4 speeds, 700, 1250, 2400, and 4700 
rpm. Motor mount adjustable for proper belt tension 
This machine was very well constructed. Its size is 
suitable for general home and hobby use. Spindles are 
easily interchanged. All adjustment levers are of good 
size. 1 


Atlas, Model 1010 (Atlas Press Co., Kalamazoo, Mich 
$74.50; 14-hp. motor, $39.65 

Size, 1234 in. Ball bearings throughout. Column diam 
eter, 2'44. Jacobs geared chuck, 0 to 44 in. Table size, 
8 x 9. Spindle travel, 3. External depth stop and 





gauge. Lever-type quill lock. Full tilting table. Four 
step pulleys permit 4 speeds, between 580 and 5200 rpm. 
Motor mount can be adjusted to assure proper belt 
tension. Spindles are easily interchanged. Heavy 
column, thick castings, and close-tolerance machining 
make a rugged tool, which could be suitable for use of a 


skilled artisan. 2 
Crafteman 150 (Sears-Roebuck's Cat. No. M 2452) 


$98.50, plus shipping charges; '4-hp. ball-bearing motor 
$29.50 extra, plus shipping charges 

Size, 15'4 in. Ball bearings 
Safe Lock key ch ick, 0 to lo in 
Spindle travel, 4 
quill lock 
pulleys and floating adjustable motor mount permit 9 
speeds from 610 to 5000 rpm 
size for home, hobby, and advanced machine work in 


Column diameter, 244 


lable size, 10 x 10 
External depth stop. Lever-type 
Adjustable-tension quill spring. Four-step 
This drill press is of ample 
metal and wood Rugged construction throughout 


Convenient to use. 


South Bend, Model CD400B (South Bend Lathe Works, 
South Bend, Ind.) $133; 44-hp. motor, $33 

Size, 1414 in 
Jacobs geared chuck capacity, 0 to ly 
10. Spindle travel, 4. External adjustable depth stop 
Has adjustable quill tension spring. Full tilting table 
Four-step pulleys permit 4 speeds from 720 to 4325 rpm 


3 


Ball bearings. Column diameter, 254 


Table size, 10 x 


with 1725 rpm. motor. Motor mount can be adjusted 


by a lever to assure proper belt tension. This is a heavy 
duty drill press suitable for farm repair shops, profes 
Spindle is claimed to be true to 


Has built-in light 3 


sional and hobby use 
0.001 in. maximum runout 


B. Intermediate 


Darra-James, Model 350B Toolkraft ( orp., Spring 
held, Mass.) $69.95; !4-hp. motor, $21.60 

Size, 12 in. Four bronze bearings and one ball thrust 
bearing. Column diameter, 154. Table size, 744 x 8% 
Spindle travel, 3. Rotary-type depth gauge and stop 
Chuck capacity, 5/64 to 44 (see comment in Dunlap 
listing). Spindle not interchangeable. Has tension quill 
spring and quill lock Ten speeds from 863 to 3450 rpm 
Motor mount can be adjusted to assure proper belt 


tension 


Dunlap (Sears-Roebuck’s Cat. No. M 2362) $59.95 
plus shipping charges; '4-hp. motor, $18.65 extra, plus 
shipping charges 

Ihree bronze bearings and one ball thrust 
bearing on spindle Column diameter, 17% Safe Lock 
geared chuck, 5/64 to 44. Inability of chuck’ to hold 
small drills under 1/16 in. deemed a disadvantage 
Table size, 734 x 734 (rather small Spindle travel, 3 
Nine speeds, 765 to 4000 


rpm. Motor mount can be adjusted to assure proper 


Size, 1244 in 


Spindles not interchangeabk 
belt tension. While this press ts of adequate size for 
most home uses, tts lack of convenience features makes 


it seem less desirable than the A- Recommended models 1 


Powr-Kraft Montgomery Ward's Cat. No. 2525R 
$66.50, plus shipping charges; 44-hp. motor, $23.50, plus 
shipping charges 

Size, 12% in Ball bearings 

Jacobs chuck, 5/64 to lo a disad vantage, see Dunlap 


Column diameter 


Figure 3—The Shopsmith, a multi-purpose tool, is shown set up 
as a drill press. 


listing Table size, 8 x 8. Spindle travel, 3 ytary 
type depth gauge and stop. Quill lock Four-step 
pulleys permit 4 speeds, between 800 and 3800 rpm 
Motor mount is easily released so that motor can be used 
with other tools. Spindles claimed to be accurate to 
0.005 in. but not interchangeable Machine has good 
finish and heavy construction, but due to lack of some 
features is considered less desirable than some other 


makes. 1 
Duro Master, Model SF 3083 Duro Metal Products 


Co., Chicago 39) $73.25; '4-hp. motor, $22.50 
Size, 14 in. Four bronze bearings and one ball bearing 


Column diameter 1% la ‘ | huck. O to l 
Table size 76 x 7! (rather small External ce th 


Quill lock Four-step pulleys permit 


stop and Rauge 
4 speeds between 780 and 3800 rpm 


be adjusted to assure proper belt tension. Construction 


Motor mount can 


was somewhat lighter than other makes. Spindle is not 
interchangeable (chuck is removed for replacing wit! 
adapters 2 


Combination tool used as a drill press 

B. Intermediate 
Shopsemith (Magna Engineering, Menlo Park, Calif 
$329, including motor 


This combination tool is used as a drill press, by swinging 


the head to a vertical position. Size, 1644 in. Spindle 
travel, 444. Table size, 14 x 18%@ (large lacobs geared 
chuck (at an extra charge), 0 to '9, is fitted to quill spin 
die in place of saw shaft. Speed is variable from 700 to 
$200 rpm. Table can be tilted 0 to 90 This combination 
tool is versatile, but when used as a drill press it ts not as 
rigid as most standard drill presses For a fuller discus 
sion of an older model Shopsmuiti e Mav 195? 
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SHAVERS 


For the hunter, camper, or woodsman 


Non-electric: 
Rally 
Volkshaver 


[HERE WAS A TIME when a man could with some 
justice urge that he was not able to shave because 
he either did not have water to use with his safety 
razor, or electricity to run his electric shaver 
Unfortunately for him, progress in invention may 
be working against his excuses for a “shaggy 
face.” As a hunter, fisherman, camper, traveler, 
explorer, recluse, or just plain non-conformist, 
he can still enjoy not shaving for a few days, 
but now he will be doing so as a matter of choice, 
or to save money—not from necessity. The man 
without hot water and an electrical power supply 
can now choose among several shaving devices 
with which he can at least trim his beard to look 
presentable without using either a safety razor 
or a 110-volt electric-powered shaver 

As with many products for consumers, the 
new non-electric shavers are sold with advertising 
claims that would lead one to expect nothing but 
top performance in removing the beard—but such 
expectations were not borne out in the perform 
ance tests carried out by Consumers’ Research 
Shaving performance was determined by the same 


Universal— Gives a close 
shave, in time, with num- 
erous pulled hairs. 
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Battery operated: 
Distler 


Universal 


method as was used in testing the men’s electri 
shavers reported in the December 1958 CoNsUuMEk 
BULLETIN. Each of the shavers was used for 
daily shaving by a group of men experienced 
use of 110-volt electric shavers, who served as a 
test panel. 

Perhaps the most significant observation made 
by each member of the panel was the abnormally 
long time required to obtain what was judged to 
be at least a passable shave. This element of 
time to shave was considered by each panelist as 
justification for his view that he would not con 
sider using any of the four shavers for daily shav- 
ing. All panelists agreed also that each shaver 
offered some advantage, if perhaps only a limited 
one, as a substitute at times when a regular razor 
or electric shaver could not be used 

The following table lists the approximate aver 
age times members of the panel took to get a 
passable shave with each of four shavers tested 


6 to 10 minutes” 


Distler 
Rally 12 to 15 minutes 


Universal 8 to 10 minutes 


Volkshaver 


8 minutes 


* Six minutes with new flashlight batteries ! 
the time required for a shave increased to 8 to 
progressively longer as batteries became weaker 

** About one to two minutes of this time were used 
the flywheel of the shaver (Volkshaver 


Any shaver that operates from batteries is only 
as reliable as the batteries needed to operate it. 
If the batteries deteriorate between periods of use 
and new ones are not readily available when the 
shaver is to be used, the shaver is of no value. 
The Distler and Universal shavers fall into this 
category. The Distler shaver is designed to be 
operated from three 14-volt flashlight batteries 
(size D, 14% inch diameter x 2% inches long) 
which are housed in a plastic case. Power is pro- 





vided to the shaver by a short connecting cord. 

The Universal is a battery-operated shaver, but 
unlike the Distler it is cordless; it will operate on 
either four “‘pen-cell’’ dry batteries or four mer- 
cury batteries which are housed within the shaver 
case. The mercury battery has one advantage 
over the regular dry cell in that it will retain full 
or almost full power for the life of the battery, 
almost to the point when the battery fails com- 
pletely. Dry cells, on the other hand, deteriorate 
slowly and gradually. They do regain power 
during idleness, but they become too weak for 
effective performance long before they are com 
pletely exhausted. 

The tests indicated that the Diustler could be 
expected to operate for approximately 80 minutes 
of shaving time before the three batteries become 
so weakened that stalling would occur. The time 
required for shaving continued to increase, of 
course, as the batteries became weaker. 

With the need for replacing the batteries from 
time to time, it is evident that each shave will 
cost a substantial amount. A set of three new 
batteries for the Dizstler will cost 60 cents or, cal- 
culated on a per-shave basis, battery cost can be 
expected to be about 5 cents per shave. Ol 
course, if the shaver is used infrequently and the 
batteries deteriorate by lying around, a single 
shave could cost any amount up to 60 cents; the 
actual cost will depend on how many times the 
shaver is used during the period in which the 
batteries remain serviceable. 

Mercury batteries for the Universal cost 


‘ 
cents each or $3 for the four as compared to 50 


cents for four ‘“pen-cell” batteries, but their cur 
rent output is uniform, almost up to the point of 
failure. Their use would probably lower the cost 
per shave, but as with flashlight batteries, the 
cost per shave will depend on the number of times 
the shaver is used before the batteries lose « nergy 


by just standing about unused. Normally, a set 


Rally—Found relatively ineffective. 


Distier Shaves clean but not close, slowly 


of mercury batteries can be expected to give about 
9 hours ol service at a cost of ibout 5 cents per 
shave With four ~ pen cell” batteries the cost 
per shave will likely run only slightly higher but 
they will be much less reliable than the mercur' 
batteries 

In its cutting head, the Volkshaver is basicall, 
the same as the Distler, but the Volkshaver is 
powered by a “motor’’ wound by a pull cord by 
means of which the user stores up rotational 
momentum in a flywheel. Running speed and the 
length of time the shaver will run on one winding 
are dependent on how often and how hard one 
pulls on the cord. During the course of a single 
shave the cord must be pulled a half dozen or 
more times—frequently more—to keep the motor 
running. The Volkshaver does eliminate the prob- 
lem of the batteries that die on the shelf or run 
down in use, but it makes the user do a consider- 
able amount of muscular work to get a shave 
The gyroscopic action of the flywheel of the motor 
made shaving somewhat awkward. 

The Rally is actually in a class by itself. It 
is quite unlike what one thinks of as a shaver in 


shape, size, and operation. It consists of a small 
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Volkshaver — Performance similar to Distier. 


hollow metal cylinder about % inch in diameter 
by 1 inch long, perforated with small holes. In 
use, the cylinder is rolled over the skin and, in 
doing so, it revolves around a stationary blade 
which cuts the hairs as they enter the holes in the 
cylinder. The device is small, and so easily car- 
ried in a vest pocket. 

Three of the four shavers described are made in 
foreign countries, Distler and Volkshaver in West 
Germany and Rally in Sweden. 

There is little doubt that relatively few men 
would wish to use any of the mechanically-pow- 
ered or battery-powered shavers on a routine 
basis for daily shaving, and women would certainly 
find them unsatisfactory for removing hair from 
legs or underarms. Many men would, however, 
like to own a dry shaver for use under occasional 
circumstances, in camp, or in a primitive country 
or in one having a voltage or frequency not 
adapted to American 110-volt electric shavers. 
Such a shaver must, of course, ren.ove the beard 
hairs with comfort and dispatch. It must also 
be ready for use when needed, and be operated 
without any sizable expenditure after the initial 
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outlay. One such shaver, which CR tested previ- 
ously and reported in the June 1956 issue of Con- 
SUMER BULLETIN, is the Thorens Riviera. This 
shaver is powered by a spring which is wound as 
one winds the mainspring of a clock. 

Unless otherwise mentioned in the listings, each 
shaver was equipped with a single head, suitable 
for cutting short hairs. 

The shavers are listed alphabetically within the 
A-, B-, and C-rated groups. 


A. Recommended 


Thorens Riviera (Made in Switzerland; distributed 
by Thorens Co., New Hyde Park, N.Y.) $17.50 
Weight, 17 0z., somewhat heavy. Equipped with two 
heads, one for cutting long hairs and one for close cutting 
of short hairs; heads can be removed and attached easily 
and quickly. A good shaver for commuters, campers, 
sportsmen, women, and others who wish to be able to 
shave where no electricity is available, and who do not 
wish to use a safety razor. One complete winding gave 
about 214 min. of shaving. Judged too slow for daily 
shaving for most men. 


B. Intermediate 


Distler (Made in West Germany; distributed by the 
Daro Co., Box 54, Salem, Mass.) $8.95, plus batteries 
Gave a satisfactory shave when batteries were new, but 


quality of shave declined and shaving time increased as 
batteries became weakened. Weight of complete unit, 
18 oz.; of shaver alone, 5 oz. 


Universal Cordless (landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn.) $16.95, plus batteries. Capable of 
giving a close shave but was very slow and had a ten 
dency to pull hairs. Weight of shaver with “pen-cell” 
batteries, 7 oz.; with mercury batteries, 10 oz 


Volkshaver (Made in West Germany; distributed by 
Lido Import Co., 42-25 Ninth St., Long Island City 1, 
New York) $13.98. Capable of giving a satisfactory 
shave, but quality of shave depended on spinning speed 
of a stored-kinetic energy motor, which in turn was de 
pendent on the effort applied by the operator in setting a 
flywheel in motion at high speed with the pull cord 
Shaving time will be determined by speed of the motor 
and by the frequency with which the flywheel ts re 
energized. Weight of shaver, 11 oz. 


C. Not Recommended 


Rally (Made in Sweden; distributed by Pad Enter- 
prises, Inc., 79 Madison Ave., New York 16) $3.98. 
Quality of shave, only fair; was slow and had a tendency 
to pull hairs and irritate skin. Although literature sup- 
plied with the Rally claims that any irritation of the 
skin will disappear when one becomes accustomed to the 
new dry shaving method, and that Rally is a refreshing 
stimulant to the skin, shaving with the Rally was found 
to be definitely uncomfortable. Weight of device, 1 oz. 





Stereophonic players 


(The beginning of this article is on page 2) 


A. Recommended 


Sears Stereo-Phono Player (Sears-Roebuck's Cat. No. 
9243) $85, plus shipping. 

A stereo player of simple but good design, with a minimum 
of controls. A good unit in its class, particularly likely to be 
of interest to the teenage stereo fans. 

\ portable record player with the second channel remote 
speaker conveniently located in the removable lid of the 
case. Case material, wood covered with imitation 
leather; size, 19 in. wide, 9 in. high, 19 in. deep. Four 
tubes plus selenium rectifier. (CR prefers the use of a 
transformer power supply Used single-ended output 
stages [wo identical 6-in. dual speakers (separate 
speaker had 15-ft. cable), 4-speed automatic record 
changer; changer and amplifiers are shut off after last 
record is played. Ronnetie dual cartridge with sapphire 
styli Separate volume controls fo: each channel 
simple combined bass-treble control; separate tone con 
trols are preferable but not likely to be found in equip 
ment in the low-price range.‘ Power consumed, 42 watts 
Workmanship, good. There is 
Power output, 8 


Ease of servicing, good 
a good illustrated instruction book 
watts at reasonably low (2!46%) distortion levels 
\coustical range, 60 to 14,000 cycles per second, which 
is very good for equipment in this price range. Cabinet 


resonances were not objectionable 


Motorola Stereo Record Player, Model SH-12-E 
(Motorola, Inc., Chicago) $160 


A very satisfactory portable record player of good ne 
with some innovations in design that are very desirable 


Wooden case, nicely finished inside and out: size, 25 


in. wide, 10 in. high, 1944 in. deep. Five tubes including 
rectifier. Transformer power supply, desirable. Uses 
single-ended output stages (EL-84 tubes). Four speak 
ers (a 4 in. and a 6 in. for each channel) are housed in 
two cases which form sides of the main carrying case and 
can be removed and placed in any position required (up 
to 20-ft. separation) for best stereo effect, a definite ad 
vantage for a stereo player. Four-speed automatic 
record changer of average quality; A static Soundflo 1317 
ceramic cartridge with dual sapphire styli. Controls 
for volume, treble, bass, and stereo-balance, a good 
selection for this grade of equipment. Power consumed 


Workmanship 


good There is a good illustrated instruction book 


160 watts. Ease of servicing, good 


Slight rumble (turntable) and flutter which were not 
noticeable during normal use. Power output, 16 watts 
\coustical 
range, 30 to 15,000 c.p.s., very good, and ample to pro 


at reasonably low (214%) distortion level 
vide very satisfactory listening There were some 
speaker resonances but these were judged not objection 

able. 2 
Zenith Stereo Record Player (Zenith Radio Corp., 
6001 W. Dickens Ave., Chicago 39) $325, complet 

Consisted of Zenith Model SF-119-E with separate Model 
SRS-15 amplifier-speaker for second channel 


This yer was judged above average in most respects and 
sh satisfy any but the most critical users. Not true high 
fidelity, but a satisfactorily close approach to it 

Wooden cabinet, nicely finished; size, 26 in. wide, 29 in 
high, 17 in. deep. Separate amplifier-speaker cabinet 
(similarly constructed and finished), 21 in. wide, 30 in 
high, 1544 in. deep. Ten tubes, including rectifiers 
rransformer power supply, desirable Amplifiers for 
both channels had push-pull output, as is desirable 
Four speakers, with a 12-in. woofer and 5-in. tweeter 
used for each channel \utomatic 4-speed record 
changer (Zenith Cobramatic) with Zenith cartridge and 
sapphire styli. Controls consist of selector switch for 
monaural, stereo, tape, etc., located at top of main cabi 
net; as well as controls for on-off and volume; stereo 
n-oll -reject 


balance; bass, treble, and “presence 


and speed selector controls are on changer Bass 
“presence,”’ and treble control at side of separate ampli 
fier-speaker cabinet. A central location for all controls 
would be preferable for some users, but once the tw 
channels have been adjusted approximately, most users 
will obtain satisfactory reproduction by adjustment of 
the volume and “balance” control on the main cabinet 
Power consumed, 190 watts. Ease of servicing, good 
Workmanship, good. Good illustrated instruction book 
Power output, 21 watts at reasonably low (244%) dis 
Acoustical range, 50 to 14,500 c.p.s., very 


good. Cabinet resonance and spurious responses from 


tortion levels 


speakers were present but judged not sufficient to be 
objectionable 3 


B. Intermediate 


Sears Stereo-Phono Player (Sears-Roebuck’s Cat. No 
9240) $65, plus shipping 

A very satisfactory player, when its low price is considered 
\ portable player with second-channel remote speaker 
with a 15-ft. cable), conveniently housed in the r 
movable lid of the case Size, 15 in. wide, 7% in. high 
17 in. deep. Similar to the Sears’ Cat. No. 9243 player 
except that changer played automatically only 45 and 
16 rpm. records, with manual operation for 3344 and 78 
rpm records \coustical q iality of output was com 
parable to that of Sears’ Cat. No. 9243 


shock hazard present on two samples tested (leakage 


Chere was some 
current, 0.7 ma.); the player would otherwise be worthy 
of an A-Recommended rating in its price group 1 


Magnavox Stereo Player (\iagnavox Co., Fort Wayne 
4, Ind } $335 Consisted ol Vodel / SP275 console and 
S-35 separate speaker 

Judged to be below average in several respects, for equip 
ment in the over-$300 price group 

Well-built, nicely-finished wooden cabinet with hinged 
lid; size, 23 in. wide, 30 in. high, 1644 in. deep; separate 
speaker housed in cabinet of same dimensions. Light 
tubes including rectifier. Transformer power supply, a 


desirable type (Amplifier for both channels had push 
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Brief explanations of some terms used in 
this article 


Monophonic—-A monophonic record player 
consists of a changer with cartridge, amplifier, and 
speaker. 
Stereophonic 
consists of a changer with stereo cartridge, and dual 
amplifier and loud-speaker systems. While all 


A stereophonic record player 


components may be mounted in a single cabinet, it 
is preferable to have at least one speaker system 


separate so that it can be positioned by trial and 


error to obtain the best stereo effect 

Balance It is desirable to set the sound output 
levels of both sound channels so that they are equal. 
A “balance control’’ provides this adjustment with- 
out producing a change in volume, overall 

Channels A m mophonic record player repro- 
duces the music present in the groove of a regular 
LP, 78, or 45 rpm record It is single “channel 
(no relation to television A stereophonic player 
reproduces the music that is present on the two 
sides of the groove in the new stereophonic records. 
The undulations of the groove surface that repre- 
sent the recorded sound are slightly different on one 
side of the groove from those on the other, and it is 
necessary to reproduce these two sets of undulations 
by means of separate amplifier-speaker systems 
dual channels—-to obtain true stereophonic repro- 
duction. A stereophonic player may be used to 
play regular (monophonic) records, but stereo rec- 
ords should never be played on a regular record 


player (they will be ruined in one or two playings 
Acoustical range—That range of audible fre- 
quencies that the complete equipment is capable of 
repre ducing from the record and through the ampli- 
fiers and loud-speakers provided 
ranges given in the listings are the extreme values 


The acoustical 


of frequency, frequencies at which only a very 
slight sound output was present 

Cabinet resonances and rattles—Some loud- 
speaker cabinets, if not properly designed or well 
and solidly constructed, will vibrate annoyingly 
because they are sensitive to particular frequencies 
present in the music if it is being reproduced at 
moderate and high levels of sound 

Distortions of the recorded sound—Can be 
evident in many forms. Wow, flutter, rumble, and 
hum usually originate in the record changer 
Squeals, whistles, raspiness, and buzzes, when they 
are present, usually come from the amplifier or 
speaker, 

Push-pull output 
best use of two vacuum tubes in the output stage. 
With proper design, push-pull output is preferable 
to “single-ended” because distortion will be less 
and a higher level of sound output is possible. 

Single-ended output—Use of a single vacuum 
tube in the output stage of the amplifier, a relative- 


\ circuit that makes the 


ly undesirable circuit arrangement 
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pull output, as is desirable. Speakers: one 15-in. low- 
frequency (woofer), one 8-in. mid-range, two 5-in. high- 
frequency (tweeters) in main cabinet; 15-in. woofer, 6x9 
in. mid-range, two 5-in. tweeters in separate speaker 
cabinet. (See comment regarding speakers in listing of 
Webcor.) Collaro 4-speed automatic changer equipped 
with Electro-Voice ceramic cartridge and with diamond 
styli. Controls: volume controls for main cabinet and 
separate speaker systems, stereo control, treble, loud- 
ness, and bass. Power consumed, 150 watts. Ease of 
servicing, good. Workmanship, satisfactory. Small in- 
struction leaflet was judged unsatisfactory 
put, 18 watts. Acoustical range, 30 to 14,200 c.p.s., very 
good. There were several cabinet and speaker resonances 


Power out- 


present, but these were objectionable only at high levels 
of sound output. Hum level in output was too high 
when playing records recorded at low levels. Some 


shock hazard present (leakage current, 0.8 ma 3 


Webcor Stereo Player (\Vebcor, Inc., 5610 W. Bloom 
ingdale Ave., Chicago 39) $320. Consisted of Model 
1969-1 console with Model 4901 separate speaker 

An average player, which had some disadvantages that 
should not be present in a player in this price group. 

Well-built, nicely-finished wooden cabinet with 8-in 
legs; size, 27 in. wide, 22% in. high 171% in. deep 
Separate speaker cabinet, 20 in. wide, 10% in. high, 914 
in. deep. 8 tubes, including rectifier. Transformer power 
(Amplifiers for both channels had 
push-pull output, as is desirable. One 10-in. low- and 
woofer) and two 4-in. high-frequency 


supply, desirable 


mid-frequency 
(tweeters) speakers in main console; one 8-in. woofer, 
one 6-in. mid-range and one 4-in. tweeter in separate 
speaker cabinet It is generally agreed by the experts 
that identical speaker [and amplifier] systems for the two 
channels are to be preferred for best stereo effect 

Webcor automatic 4-speed record changer; rumble and 
wow were present to a somewhat undesirable extent. 
Sonotone N-8T-S ceramic cartridge with dual sapphire 
styli. Controls were a selector switch (stereo, monaural, 
off, auxiliary), treble, bass, and volume control for both 
channels, located in main cabinet; on-off and volume 
Power con- 
sumed, 105 watts Workman 
ship, satisfactory. Good illustrated instruction book. 


control on cabinet for separate speaker 
Ease of servicing, good 


Power output, 21 watts at reasonably low distortion 
levels. Acoustical range, 30 to 13,000 c.p.s., very good, 
and ample to provide very satisfactory listening, if it 
were combined with certain other desirable character 
istics. Cabinet resonances were not objectionable at 
low listening levels; at high levels of output, there were 
undesirable resonance points at frequencies of 140 and 
230 c.p.s. Some shock hazard was present (leakage cur- 


rent, 0.7 ma.) 3 


C. Not Recommended 
RCA Stereo Player (RCA Victor Radio & TV Div., 
Camden, N.] $375. Consisted of Model SHP-8 con- 
sole with Model SHS-8 separate speaker 
Because of the comparatively poor performance of this 
layer and the uncomplimentary comments of the listener 


‘jury,’ a second sample was obtained and tested. The per- 
formance was about the same on both samples. 


Well-built, nicely-finished wooden cabinet: size, 25% in. 





The Zenith Stereo Player was comprised 
of two separate cabinets, a typical ar- 
rangement for squipment in the over-$300 
price group. The cabinet shown on the 
right contained the record changer, the 
primary controls, and the amplifier and 
speaker for one channel. The cabinet on 
the left contained the amplifier and 
speaker system for the other channel 


wide, 32 in. high, 18 in. deep. Separate speaker cabinet, 
301% in. wide, 30 in. high, 16 in. deep. 5 tubes with 
rectifier; single-ended output when used as a stereo 
player Ihe purchaser has a right to expect push-pull 
output on equipment in this price range.) Transformer 
power supply, as is desirable. Speakers in main cabinet 
two 12-in. woofers and two 31!4-in. tweeters. In separate 
speaker cabinet: one 12-in. woofer and two 314%-in 
tweeters see comment regarding speakers in listing ol 
Webcor). Cable provided a maximum separation of 25 
ft., which is more than adequate. Changer and car 
tridge did not show makers’ names. Controls: function 
switch (monaural, external, and stereo), on-off and vol 
ume, bass, and treble \mplifer balance control is an 
internal adjustment on the chassis. Power consumed 
105 watts. Ease of servicing, good. Workmanship 
Small instruction leaflet was judged rather 
Acoustical 


Che poor performance of the 


satistactory 
unsatisfactory Power output, 12 watts 
range, 45 to 10,000 c.p.s 
turntable and the stylus plus the presence of undesirable 
cabinet resonances were such as would not normally be 
Note als 
that single-ended rather than push-pull output stages 


expected on equipment in this price range 


were used for stereo 3 


Stereo tape recorders 


Although stereo tape recorders have been avail 
able for several years and now constitute the 
largest proportion ol the sales of tape recorders, 
tape has certain disadvantages (principally me- 
chanical in nature) besides its higher cost when 
compared with records, which have tended greatly 


A good stereo tape 


to restrict its popularity. 
recorder with a high quality amplifier and speaker 
system can provide listening qualities fully equal 
to those of the very best players that use disks. 

The listings of the two stereo tape recorders 
that follow are included for the benefit of those 
readers who do not mind the high costs of tape, 
and are interested principally in this medium. A 
complete report on 11 tape recorders appeared in 


the April 1958 issue of ConsUMER BULLETIN. The 
VM 714 and the Silvertone 8074 (the 9074 men- 
tioned in the listing is similar in appearance) were 
included in that report. 


A. Recommended 
Sears Stereo Sound Recorder 
No. 9076) $240, plus shipping 
similar to the Silvertone 9074 in regard to its recording 


Sears-Roebuck's Cat 
[his tape recorder is 


and operating features. However, included with the 9076 
model is a separate built-in preamplifier and amplifier 
circuit for the second speaker The we ight of the two 
similarly sized, cabinets is about 50 Ib lwo tape 
speeds, 746 and 3% in. per sec. Playback heads were 
“stacked.” Controls provided for tape drive, record or 
play, rewind, volume for each channel, tone control for 
each channel, on-off switch, microphone and radio inputs 
External speaker jacks and external amplifier jacks for 
Power output, 9 watts. Workmanship 


very good. Ease of servicing, good. (Good instruction 


each channel 


book. Adequate acoustical range 


V-M Stereo Tape Recorder Combination (\-\i Corp 
Benton Harbor, Mi h.) $284. Consisted of V vl Model 
714 stereo recorder and M-166 separate amplifier-speaker 
combination. The Model 714 tape recorder was reported 
on previously and found to be very satisfactory. Addi 
tional test work has been done, however, using the 
separate amplifier-speaker console furnished by the 
manufacturer for use with the recorder. The recorder 
provided for two tape speeds, 744 and 3%4 in. per se 
and could play tape recorded for either ‘‘stacked"’ or 
“staggered"’ head playback. Weight of combination, 
52 Ib. Controls (push button) for rewind, record, stop 
play, forward, and speed selector. Knobs for on-off and 
brilliance (treble) and tone (bass), volume, record-level 
plus monitor and pause switches. Stereo output jack, 
“bias adjust,"’ and hum balance control at rear; micro- 
phone and auxiliary output jacks at side. Power output 
9 watts. Excellent tone control action. Workmanship 
and ease of servicing, very good. Excellent acoustical 
range. A slight hum was present but was not noticeable 
when the recorder was playing 
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Keep your Bulletins together 


READERS often wish to keep back issues of Con- 
SUMER BULLETIN for reference from year to year, 
for many of the articles have lasting, or even 
permanent value. A binder is available from 
Consumers’ Research at $2.25 which includes 
postage and handling charges, if you send check 
or money order with your request. The binder 
holds a year’s issues of the monthly magazine. 

Some readers, however, would prefer a bound 
volume. The following are two companies which 
will bind the BULLETINs at an agreed price. 


Norris Bookbinding Co., 107 N. Stone Ave., Green 
wood, Miss. Two years’ BuL.etins, bound into one 
volume, $4.10, postpaid. Price covers binding in buck- 
ram or fabrikoid. The title, volume number, and your 
name in gold and return postage paid 


Publishers’ Authorized Bindery Service, Ltd., 581! 
W. Division St., Chicago 51. Bindings of washable 
indigo-blue buckram stamped in gold on the spine with 
the title, volumes, and years, and the CR colophon. 
Che subscriber's name is imprinted on the front cover. 
[wo years’ Buttetins, bound into one volume, $3.95. 
Bound volumes will be shipped prepaid within 30 days 
after BuLLETINs are received 


Orders for binding should not be sent to Con- 
sumers’ Research but directly to the companies 


mentioned; remittance in full should accompany 
each order. Consumers’ Research can furnish the 
separate monthly BULLETINS for one vear at $4.50. 
Where single issues are missing from a subscriber's 
set they can be furnished from CR’s stock except 
in a few instances. The charge for back issues is 
40 cents each for 1957-1958 BULLETINS; 50 cents 
each for BULLETINS issued before 1957. 


Note to our readers 


WE REQUEST readers who wish special advice or 
information by letter to state how soon an answer 
is needed and to remit with their inquiry a check 
or money order for not less than $2, to indicate 
that the information is of sufficient importance 
and value to them to be worth our spending time 
of our staff in providing it. We regret that there 
can be no assurance that letters will be answered 
promptly, since the carrying out of tests and 
preparation of new material for the BULLETINS 
must necessarily take precedence over special in- 
quiries from our readers. While readers’ requests 


for information will be answered as fully as pos 
sible, it should be noted that Consumers’ Re- 
search receives more letters about products than 
we can possibly answer with the degree of com 
pleteness and detail we should like to provide, 
and it may be 10 days to several weeks before a 
reply can go forward, if the problem is not a simple 
one. 

Since the two kinds of correspondence are han 
dled in different departments, correspondence on 
subscription matters should be on a separate sheet 
from letters on other topics 


Ultraviolet treatment of water 


A VARIETY of devices have been offered for ster- 
ilization of water by use of ultraviolet rays, and 
consumers relying upon claims made for such 
equipment have purchased ultraviolet light water- 
sterilizing equipment for use in their homes. A 
study made in California by the State Depart- 
ment of Health, which carried out laboratory 
analyses of a considerable number of samples of 
treated water, showed that destruction of all bac- 
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teria was not accomplished, and results of tests of 
the water for coliform bacteria were unsatisfactory 
in a majority of cases. These sterilizers, so called, 
were being used in an attempt to convert canal 
water that was not intended for human consump- 
tion into potable water. The equipment, installed 
at the cost of about $700, turned out not to be 
effective for its purpose 








A snow plow 


for hand operation 


Even the weather bureau's mere promise of im- 
pending snow can turn the thoughts of the man of 
the house to snow plows. What he really wants, 
of course, is an easier method of snow removal 
than shoveling, but it should be inexpensive. The 
gasoline-powered snew plows have their place on 
large estates, but the investment and storage 
space required are such that few owners of small 
homes will feel they can afford to buy a gasoline- 
powered plow, particularly in sections where it 
would be used only infrequently. Impetus has 
been given to the sale of snow plows by the 
number of deaths each year attributed to the 
exertions of the homeowner in doing heavy 
shoveling in removing snow from walks and 
drives. 

Major department stores and hardware stores 
this winter are now featuring, often for the first 
time, wheeled hand-operated snow plows, selling 
at around $8 to $12, and are promoting them 
aggressively. Some large stores have sold as many 
as 500 plows, very early in the season. Consum- 
ers’ Reseatch bought one, the Garden Mark plow, 
sold by Montgomery Ward & Co. at $8.50, plus 
postage. This particular plow tested was selected 
for this trial over others on the market because 
the design looked good, and because it incorpor- 
ated a chain for easy adjustment of the height of 
the blade. The blade is about 25 inches from side 
to side, wide enough to clear a walk or path, nar- 
row enough for the plow to clear the usual garage 
side door frame for storage without difficulty. 

As this is written, the plow was tried in only 
one snow, a light, dry snow with a depth of about 
4 inches without any drifting. The plow was a 
time saver in removing the 4-inch-deep dry snow 
mentioned. Walkwavs totaling about 500 feet 
in length were cleared in the time taken to clear 
60 feet by shoveling. The plow did a good job, 
was easy for a man to handle, and readily maneu- 
verable. The plow worked very well on a flat 
walk, less satisfactorily on a curved black-topped 
walkway 

Che movable blade, a feature of this particular 


The blade can be lifted by 
the chain to go over obstacles and to facilitate 


plow, was very useful 


moving it around when one is not plowing snow 
It is judged that the appliance would not be satis- 
factory for a large area, such as a driveway, espe- 
cially if the snow were 6 inches or more deep and 
drifted 
remove this quantity of snow 


Some shoveling would be required to 
This snow plow 
would have limited value in removing snow from 
uneven walks and surlaces 

Consumers’ Research believes that the effective- 
ness of the blade in releasing the snow would be 
maintained if the blade were waxed, or perhaps 
coated with paraffin when heated somewhat (as a 
snow shovel itself should be waxed for easier 
working, and free falling of snow from the shovel) 
The rating is based on a limited use test and en 
gineering examination only. Further information 
will be made available as weather conditions per- 
mit further tests of this and some other makes on 


wet and dry and pac ked snow 


A. Recommended (tentative) 


Garden Mark Montgomery Ward's Cat. No. 89 
1890M $8.50, plus postage 
rubber-tired wheels, with a curved, well-shaped plow 


\ plow mounted on two 


Directions tell how to assemble the 
} 


blade 25 in. wide 


plow, but not how to use it to best advantage 
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@ OFF THE EDITOR’S CHEST 


Appliance warranties cost money. 
Take good care of them! 


Tue printed warranty form and card that were 
given you when you purchased your automatic 
washer, electric range, refrigerator, electric water 
heater, vacuum cleaner, or some other important 
item of equipment in your home represented an 
addition of several dollars to the price you paid 
the dealer for it. Both have blanks to be filled in 
with the model and serial number, your name, the 
date the appliance was installed, and the name of 
the dealer. The registration card is to be mailed 
to the factory or distributor to record the sale 
and the appliance owner's name. The purchaser 
keeps the other. 

Most consumers apparently have so much faith 
in the manufacturers of well-known makes of 
home appliances, television and radio sets, and 
other electrical devices that they often do not 
bother to read the warranty, or fill out the war- 
ranty form and registration card, or to return the 
registration card. Otten they misplace the war- 
ranty form, forgetting that at some time it may 
be of great importance to them. It has, however, 
cost them a sum that ranges up to $5 or more. 
General Motors, for example, since 1936 has 
charged every customer $5 for a warranty that 
obligates the company to replace the sealed cool- 
ing unit in each refrigerator if it gives trouble or 
fails after the one-year warranty has expired and 
before the end of the fifth year. 

In nearly all cases, the warranty of appliance 
manufacturers promises free replacement of parts 
which have proved defective in material and 
workmanship within a stated length of time after 
the product was installed. Some companies will 
replace the defective part with no charge what- 
ever to the customer for the labor involved. 
Others require that the customer pay for the 
serviceman’s time in making the replacement. 
The difference can amount to a substantial sum. 
Read the warranty before you buy. On auto- 
mobiles and TV sets the warranty period is usually 
90 days. On large items such as washing machines, 
there is usually a one-year warranty for material 
and defective workmanship. 

In these days when appliances are capable of 
handling so many duties automatically, they are, 
of necessity, increasingly complex, and subject to 
breakdown. The make that carries a warranty 
providing for replacement of a defective part 
within a given period at no cost whatever to the 
purchaser may be a better buy than one offering 
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only replacement of parts, with labor to be charged 
for extra. The minimum service charge for any 
attention at all is usually $4 to $5. Consumers 
who purchase a new automatic washing machine 
and then find that before the year’s warranty has 
expired they have been obliged to pay as much as 
$30 for a serviceman’s time in replacing several 
defective or worn parts are naturally annoyed. 
Careful reading of a warranty before purchasing 
an appliance will at least put the consumer on 
notice as to what may be in store for him in the 
way of unexpected (and unbudgeted) future costs. 

In these days when so many appliances are 
bought at discount houses, it is important to make 
certain that the manufacturer’s warranty accom- 
pany such purchases. An allowance of $5 off the 
list price for an item without the warranty may 
not be a good buy 

Some observing consumers are making it a 
point to have a serviceman check up on all their 
electrical appliances a month or two before a 
warranty expires, so that they are not likely to 
be faced with a bill for major repairs a week or 
two after the guarantee period is up. If your 
household boasts of as many as six or more appli- 
ances, you will often save money to have such a 
checkup made by the serviceman or the dealer 
from whom you purchased them. 

The manufacturer who issues a written guar- 
antee furnished with major appliances is legally 
bound to honor it. Thus the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in August 1958 approved a consent order 
requiring Infraglass Heater Co., Inc., of Pontiac, 
Michigan, to honor its advertised five-year guar- 
antee on the electric water heater that it manu- 
factures. According to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission's complaint, the company frequently re- 
fused to replace, repair, or make an adjustment 
for breakage or defects growing out of normal use 
of the heaters. The F.T.C. order forbade the 
company and its officials to represent that any 
merchandise was guaranteed when any provision 
of the guarantee was not fully complied with. In 
addition, the Federal Trade Commission required 
that conditions or limitations on the guarantee 
must be set forth clearly. 

In any case, where a guarantee or warranty is 
an important reason for making a purchase, it will 
be wise to check the standing of the company 
either with the National Better Business Bureau 
or your local bank. One disappointed consumer 





who had purchased a musical toy for her child 
that carried a “‘lifetime guarantee,”’ returned it 
for repairs six months later, only to have the 
package come back to her unopened. Subsequent 
checking indicated that the firm was in bank- 
ruptcy and there was little or no possibility that 
they would be in a position to repair the defective 
toy or refund the money for it. 

With the increase in the number of minor de- 
fects in appliances, due to improper or careless 
assembly, faulty inspection, and damage in ship- 
ping, dealers are complaining loudly at the cost 
of putting new appliances in good working order. 
There is great pressure on manufacturers to give 
up the practice of promising free service in re- 
placing defective parts. The dealers claim that 
they need to make a charge for this service. The 
Hamilton Company of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, 
last fall, for example, announced a new parts and 
service policy covering its line of automatic 
washers and dryers to provide free parts, but 
leaving the charge for labor up to the dealer, who 
can provide free service or not, as he chooses. 
There was some speculation that this change in 


A cigarette for 


policy might influence the guarantee policies of 
other manufacturers in the field. It is a develop 
ment that may come 

Consumers who are not prepared to keep a care 
ful file of their warranties might solve the problem 
by tying a tag on each major item in some incon 
spicuous spot that carries the essential informa- 
tion about the appliance, including the model 
number, date of purchase, amount paid, the name 
of the dealer from which it was purchased, and 
the length of the warranty, together with a nota 
tion that the manufacturer furnishes parts only 
or service and parts for a breakdown that occurs 
during the warranty period. That will at least 
provide some psychological conditioning for the 
serviceman’s bill in the event that the appliance 
gives trouble within the warranty period 

If you paid for a warranty, read it and know 
just what vou are entitled to. If you didn't buy 
a warranty with the appliance, you need not be 


surprised at the serviceman’s charges which, as 
has been noted, may be high in the event that he 
is making up for the fact that you bought the 
appliance from a discount house and not from him 


the overweight? 


(The beginning of this article is on page 39) 


by law) induces appetite reduction “by causing, in 
the mouth, a drying and puckering sensation 
similar to what would be felt by taking alum in the 
mouth.” 

Alum is the principal ingredient of the familiar 
styptic pencil used by many men to stop bleeding 
from tiny nicks that sometimes occur while shav- 
ing. Most users of styptic pencils have occasionally 
tasted the alum by inadvertently touching the lips 
or tongue with the pencil or with the fingers after 
handling the cylinder of alum. Any such acci- 
dental taste sensation would involve much more 
effect than the tiny amounts of tartaric acid that 
might enter a smoker's mouth in the smoke from a 
Trim cigarette. Yet how often has an accidental 
taste of alum by a shaver spoiled or reduced his 
appetite for breakfast? Hardly ever, we think it 
safe to say. 

Dr. Philip A. White, secretary of the American 
Medical Association’s Council on Foods and 
Nutrition, has been quoted in the AMA News as 
follows: ‘‘We are unaware of any evidence from 
the published literature that combustible tartaric 
acid, as is claimed to be present in Trim Reducing- 
Aid Cigarets, has any demonstrable physiological 
effect upon the human body. Its specific effect 
upon appetite is highly conjectural.” 


In the same article, the AMA News reports that 
an independent laboratory test showed that two 
samples of 7 rims contained much less tartaric acid 
than called for in the patent under which they are 
made. In fact, the amount of tartaric acid found 
was of the order of magnitude of that in “regular” 
cigarettes. Thus no special effect from the smoking 
of Trim cigarettes is to be expected. The U. S. 
Dispensatory, which has a long discussion of the 
properties of tartaric acid, makes no reference 
whatever to any slimming property of the drug 

Incidentally—at the maximum concentration of 
tartaric acid per cigarette called for in the patent 
under which 7 rims are made, and at the price that 
Consumers’ Research paid recently for tartaric 
acid of an expensive reagent grade (the almost 
equally pure U.S.P. grade is considerably cheaper) 
in the quantity of one pound—the cost of the 
tartaric acid in a whole pack of 7rims would be 
about //2 cent. Price of the pack of 20 cigarettes 
to the would-be reducer is $2, over seven times the 
cost olf most popular cigarettes 


C. Not Recommended 


Trim Reducing-Aid Cigarettes (Corne!! Drug Corp 
5 Davis St., Cambridge, Mass $2 per pack of 20 
cigarettes. 
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Phonograph Records 


Please Note 


Beethoven: Concerto No. 1 & Bach: Harpsichord 
an No. §. Glenn Gould (piano) with the Columbia 
hony under Golschmann. Columbia ML 5298. 

$3 308. You're not likely to hear either of these concertos 
often in concert halls. Gould has never sounded more 
musical, and he is well supported by the orchestra. Excel- 
lent recording. AA AA 
Bruckner: Symphony No. 8. Berlin Philharmonic 
under von Karajan. 4 sides, Angel 3576-B. $9.96. 
Bruckner considered this his finest symphony and he was 
probably right. Altogether a fine, smooth performance 
warmly recorded. Best buy of thissymphony. AA AA 
Music of Delius. Royal Philharmonic under Beecham. 
Capitol G 7116. $4.98. “Brigg Fair,” “On Hearing the 
First Cuckoo in Spring,” “Summer Night," and four others. 
Recommended to those who know Delius, one of the 
masters of the early 20th century, and to those who would 
like to know him. Here you'll find some of his best works 
With Sir Thomas, greatest exponent of Delius, at the 
helm, and marvelous engineering, it's a distinguished job 
throughout. AA AA 
Haydn: Salomon meiosis, Vol. I. Royal Phil- 
harmonic under Beecham. 6 sides, Capitol GCR 7127 
$14.94. Symphonies 93-98, one to a side. These sym- 
phonies were written, during the first London visit, for 
well informed audiences. They stand high in Haydn's 
output. Sir Thomas is a gifted, versatile conductor as 
much at home with Haydn as with Delius. The per- 
formance is top drawer, with tidy playing and immaculate 
ensemble. Recording forward and vivid A AA 
Liszt: Totentanz, Die Traurige Gondel, Mephisto Waltz 
No. 1, etc. Alfred Brendel (piano) with the Vienna Sym- 
phony under Gielen. Vox pL 11030. $4.98. Two pieces 
with orchestra, four piano solos. Brendel is brilliant, with 
good feeling for Liszt—small works as well as the larger 
virtuoso ones. The orchestra is a capable partner, too 
Rich recording of piano, but with some pinch of orchestral 
tone. AA A 
Schubert: Endres Quartet, Vols. | and II (complete). 
6 sides, each box, Vox Boxes No. 4 and No. 5. Each, 
$14.94. Schubert's 13 quartets included a few master- 
pieces, near the end of the series, and some tedious pieces. 
All are here for Schubert admirers who wish to trace his 
development. Played with sufficient nuance and gracious 
style, though not without fault. Pleasing, full sound as ina 
hall. A AA 
Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 5. Boston Symphony 
under Monteux. RCA Victor LM 2239. $4.98. The 
recording is very good, indeed. Memorable performance 
of a great Tchaikovsky symphony. Now and then you'll 
discern some wallowing in heartaches, but not often. 
There's no better disk of this symphony in Schwann’'s 
catalog. AA AA 
Thuille: Sextet in B Flat. Sanroma (piano) with the 
Boston Woodwind Quintet & Dvor&k: Serenade in D 
Minor. Boston Woodwind Ensemble conducted by Simon 
with Mayes and Moleux (cello and double bass). Boston 
Records B 410. $4.98. Agreeable music. The Dvor&k is 
the better piece, with many beauties that the players bring 
out magnificently. Realistic recording AA AA 
Jo Basile and His Accordeon di Roma. Vol. 2. Audio 
Fidelity AFLP 1871. $5.95. ‘‘La Roma Nina,” “Carnival 
of Venice," “O Mari,"’ “Serenata Toselli,"’ and others 
= by a virtuoso accordionist and a rhythm section 
ight, pleasing, relaxing. Splendid recording. AA AA 
Leon Bibb Sings Folk Songs (baritone). Vanguard VRS 
9041. $4.98. A big production number, with chorus 
and orchestra, which may not please those who like their 
folksongs more intimate. The voice is better than most 
Included are “Sinner Man,"’ “East Virginia," ‘Turtle 
Dove,” “‘Irene,”’ “Skillet,” “Jerry,” and others. Very well 
recorded AA AA 
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BY WALTER F. GRUENINGER 


The first symbol applies to quality of interpretation, the second to fidelity of recording. 


The Composer and His Orchestra. Eastman-Rochester 
Orchestra under Hanson. Mercury MG 50175. $3.98. 
A fascinating disk as to material and possibilities for test- 
ing hi-fi sets at length. Howard Hanson illustrates the 
colors of the orchestra and the manner in which a score is 
constructed by using the suite from his opera ‘Merry- 
mount” as an example. He speaks agreeably and authori- 
tatively. About the last third of the record presents the 
suite without interruption. This is a highly acceptable 
recording. AA AA 

Fiesta Tropical. Bettini and His Orchestra. Vox VX 
25.690. $4.98. Principally Brazilian popular music with 
vocals. The instrumentalists and singers prefer vigorous 
attack to smoothness. Sound is excellent AA AA 

Foolish Heart. Vienna State Opera Orchestra. West- 
minster WP 6095. $3.98. An unnamed conductor leads 
this orchestra in symphonic arrangements of such stand- 
ard pop tunes as “You're y-~ Ww “Love Walked 
In,” “It Might As Well Be ~~ Some collectors 
don’t care for this ribbons and bows approach to pop 
tunes but if you do, you'll find these pieces well-played 
and well-recorded. AA AA 

Leibert Takes Broadway (organ). Westminster WP 
6071. $3.98. Playing the Wurlitzer Organ of the Byrd 
Theater in Richmond, Va. Leibert brightens the scene 
with his own arrangements of “Around the World,” 
“Playera,” “‘Embraceable You,” “‘Perfidia,"’ etc. Likely 
to start the listening group singing for it’s joyous, familiar, 
bouncy. Clean, realistic recording. AA AA 

Operatic Arias—Leonie Rysanek (soprano). RCA 
Victor LM 2262. $4.98. Arias from Verdi, Puccini, 
Giordano, Mascagni. Miss Rysanek possesses an at- 
tractive voice, though the tessitura of Turandot lies too 
high for her comfort. Her musicianship will probably im- 
prove as she gains experience. As of now she’s not the 
equal of many distinguished artists who, over the years, 
have recorded these operatic favorites for Victor. Un- 
imaginative playing of solos by the oboe and cello who are 
members of the unnamed orchestra. Well recorded in 
Italy. A AA 

epee. Liszt: Hungarian Rhapsodies, Nos. I and 

mesco: Roumanian Rhapsodies, No. 1 and 2 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Ormandy. Columbia ML 
5299. $3.98. From jacket illustration to groove content, 
the appeal] is to the multitude. That shouldn't prevent the 
sophisticated from appreciating this rousing music, superb- 
ly played. Recording in the inner grooves becomes a little 
hashy. AA A 

Songs by Grieg and Strauss. Aase Nordmo Loevberg 
(soprano). Angel 35590. $4.98. Not great singing of 
these art songs but quite satisfying. The high notes come 
out “white.” A AA 

Spain in Hi-Fi. Ravel: Boléro & Rimsky-Korsakov: 
Capriccio Espagnol & Chabrier: Espana & Glinka: 
Jota Aragonese and Summer Night in Madrid. Various 
Orchestras and Conductors. Westminster XWN 18896 
$4.98. Westminster has assembled from their files these 
Spanish flavored pieces played by the Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra, State Radio Orchestra of the USSR, and others. 
Most of the music is familiar and it is well played and 
recorded. AA AA 

Winds in Hi-Fi Eastman Wind Ensemble under 
Fennell. Mercury MG 50173. $3.98. Unpretentious 
suites for full ensemble of winds by Grainger, Rogers, 
Milhaud, Strauss. An unnamed soprano sings expressively 
in the “Dance of Mourning,” part of the “Three Japanese 
Dances” group by Bernard Rogers. The playing appears 
to be all the composers could desire. Excellent recording. 
If you're looking for a disk off the beaten path, but good— 
try this AA AA 





Ratings of Current Motion Pictures 





THIS SECTION aims to give critical consumers a digest of opinion 
from a wide range of motion picture reviews, including the motion 
picture trade press, leading newspapers and magazines—some 19 
different periodicals in all. The motion picture ratings which follow 
thus do not represent the judgment of a single person, but are based 
on an analysis of critics’ reviews. 


The sources of the reviews are 
Boxoffice. Cue, Daily News (N. Y.), The Exhibitor, Films in Review. Harrison's Reports 
Joint Estimates of Current Motion Pictures, Motion Picture Herald, National Legion of 
Decency, Newsweek, New York Herald Tribune, New York Times, The New Yorker, Parents’ 
Magatine. Release of the D. A. R. Preview Commitier, Reviews and Ratings by the Protes- 
tant Motion Picture Council, The Tablet, Time, Variety (weekly 

The figures preceding the title of the picture indicate the number 
of critics whose judgments of its entertainment values warrant a 
rating of A (recommended), B (intermediate), or C (not recommended 


Audience suitability is indicated by “A" for adults, “Y" for 
young people (14-18), and “‘C”’ for children, at the end of each line 


Accursed, The (British) mys-mel AY 
Affairs of Julie (German) com-c AY 
Age of Infidelity (Spanish) dr A 
Andy Hardy Comes Home com AYC 
Anna Lucasta.. 
Apache Territory wes-< 
Appointment with a 

Shadow cri-mel 2 
As Young As We Are dr 4 
Attack of the Puppet People mel / 
Auntie Mame com-c . 


Badlanders, The wes-mel- 
Barbarian and the Geisha, 

i dr-c AYC 
Bell, Book, and Candle com-c A 
Big Country, The wes-c AY 
Blob, The..... sci-mel-c AY 
Blonde Blackmailer (British) .cri-mel A} 
Blood of the Vampire (British). .mel-c A 
Bonnie Parker Story, The cri-mel A 
Boot Polish (India) dr A 
Brain Eaters, The cri-mel AY 
Buccaneer, The hist-dr-c AYC 
Buchanan Rides Alone wes-c AYC 


Camp on Blood Island, The 

(British) war-mel AY 
Captain from Koepenik, The 

(German)........ com A 
Case of Dr. Laurent, The (French) dr . 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 
Certain Smile, A (French).. 
|” ee 
Circus of Love (German) 
Cocktails in the Kitchen 

(British) 
Colossus of New York, The... sci-mel AY 
Cop Hater... cri-mel A 
Country Music Holiday mus-com AYC 
Grime and Punishment (French)... dr A 
Cry-Baby Killer, The.. soc-mel A 
Curse of the Faceless Man sci AY 
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Damn Yankees mus-fan-c . 
Dangerous Exile (British) hist-dr-c A 
Davy (British) om-c AYC 
Decks Ran Red, The. 

Defiant Ones, The 

Desert Hell 
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Descriptive abbreviations are as follows 
adr>—adventure 
bsog——biography 
c—in color (Ansco, Eastman, Technicolor, Trucelor, 
Warner Color, etc.) 
car-——cartoon 
com—comedy 
crt—crime and capture of criminals 
doc—documentary 
ér—drama 
fan—fantasy 
hist—founded on historical incident 
mel—melodrama 
mus—musical 
mystery 
or—dramatization of a novel 
romance 
science hction 
social-problem drama 
>—travelogue 
dealing with the lives of people in wartime 
western 


Dreaming Lips (German) dr A 
Dunkirk (British) war-dr AY( 
Enchanted Island nov-c A) 
Fearmakers, The mys-mel A 
Fiend Who Walked the West, 

The cri-mel A 
Fire Under Her Skin (French) dr A 
Flaming Frontier wes A) 
Flesh and Desire (Italian dr A 
Flesh and the Woman, The 

(French) dr-c A 
Fly, The sci-mel-c AY 
Flying Classroom, The 

(German) com AY( 
Forbidden Island mys-mel-c A 
Foxiest Girl in Paris, The 

(French) cri-com A 
Frankenstein — 1970 sci-mel . 
Frankenstein's Daughter 
From the Earth to the Moon 
Frontier Gun 
Geisha Boy, The 
Gideon of Scotland Yard 

(British) mys-mel-« 

Girl in the Bikini, The (French) 

Girl with An Itch 

Guendalina (Italian) 

Guitars of Love (German) mus-dr A 
Gun Runners, The 

Gunman’s Walk 

Gunsmoke in Tucson 

Harry Black and the Tiger 

(British) 

Hell Squad war-mel AY 
High School Hellcats mel A 
Home Before Dark dr A 
Hong Kong Confidential mys-mel A 
Horse and Carriage, The (Greek).. dr A 
Horse's Mouth, The (British). .com-c AY 
Hot Angel mel AY 
Hot Car Girl soc-mel A 
Hot Rod Gang mel A 
House on Haunted Hill mys-mel A 
House Under the Rocks, The 

(Hungarian) war-dr A 
Houseboat com-c A 
How to Make a Monster cri-mel AY 
Hunters, The war-dr-c AY 
Hurdy Gurdy, The (Greek) com AY 
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I Bury the Living mys-mel A 
I Married a Monster from Outer 
Space sci A} 
I Want to Live 
Imitation General 
In Love and War 
In-Between Age (British) 
Inn of the Sixth Happiness, 
The (British) dr-c A 
Inspector Maigret (French) 
Intent to Kill 
It! The Terror from BeyonJ 
Space set 


war-com A} 
war-dr-c A 


cri-mel , 


cri-dr + 
mys-mel . 


Johnny Rocco 
Joy Ride 


Kill Her Gently (British) 


La Parisienne (French) 
Last Hurrah, The 

Last of the Fest Guns, The 
Last Waltz, The (German) 
Law and Disorder (British) 
Legion of the Doomed war-dr / 
Liane, Jungle Goddess (German) .adv-c / 
Life Begins at 17 j 
Littlest Hobo, The 

Lonelyhearts 

Lost, Lonely and Vicious 

Lost Missile, The 

Lovers and Thieves (French) 

Lucky Jim (British) 


Machete 
Machine Gun Kelly 
Man in the Raincoat, The 

(French) cri-com 
Man Inside, The (British)... mys-mel-c / 
Man of the West mel-c / 
Man or Gun wes 2 
Man Who Died Twice, The cri-mel . 
Mardi Gres mus-com-« 
Me and the Colonel war-com . 
Menace in the Night (British). mys-mel - 
Missile to the Moon 
Money, Women and Guns 
Monster on the Campus 
Mugger, The 
Murder by Contract 
Murder Reported (British) cri-mel . 
My Uncle, Mr. Hulot (French) .com-~ 
My World Dies Screaming cri-mel . 


Naked and the Dead, The war-dr-« 
Naked Earth, The (British) nel , 
Never Love a Stranger mel . 
New Orleans After Dark cri-mel . 
Nice Little Bank that Should 
Be Robbed, A (British) 
Night Heaven Fell, The 
(French) mys-mel-« 
Night of the Blood Beast Sch 
Night of the Demon (British). mys-mel A 


mys-mel . 


come-c 4 


cri-com . 


Night to Remember, A (British) dr AYC 


No Place to Land mel A 
Of Life and Love (Italian) dr A 


Once Upon a Horse wes-com AY 


Onionhead 
Orders to Kill (British) 


Pagans, The (Italian) 
Party Crashers, The 
Party Girl 

Pather Panchali (India) 
Pepote (Spanish) 
Perfect Furlough, The war-ci 
Pot Bouille (French) 

Premier May (French) 


Queen of Outer Space 


war-com , 
war-dr . 


hist-mel . 


cri-mel-¢ 
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Raw Wind in Eden 
Rawhide Trail, The 
Reluctant Debutante, The 
Restless Years, The 
Revenge of Frankenstein, The 
(British) sct-mel-« 
Revolt in the Big House soc-dr / 
Ride a Crooked Trail WES-C . 
Rocket trom Calabuch, The 
(Spanish) com 3: 
Roots of Heaven, The nov-c A 
Rx Murder (British) mys-mel A 


Saga of Hemp Brown, The .wes-mel-c AYC 
Screaming Skull, The cri-mel AY 
Secret Place, The (British) cri-mel / 
Senechal the Magnificent 

(French) com ¢ 
Separate Tables dr « 
Seven Guns toe Mesa wes . 
Seventh Seal, The (Swedish) dr . 
Seventh Voyage of Sinbad, 

The 1} 
She Demons i-mel AY 
She Gods of Shark Reef mys-mel-c A 
She Played with Fire 

(British) 

Sheriff of Fractured Jaw, The 

(British) wes-com-< 
Snowfire. . ; wes-c / 
Sierra Baron wes-mel-c . 
Silent Enemy, The (British) .war-dr - 
Smiley Gets a Gun (British) ..mel-c . 
Snorkel, The (British) cri-mel . 
Sorcerer's Village, The doc-e « 
South Seas Adventure trav-c AYC 
Space Children, The sci AYC 
Space Master X7 sca AY 
Spider, The sci-mel AY 
Spy in the Sky ys-mel AYC 
Step Down to Terror cri-mel AY 


Tale of Two Cities, A 

(British) nov AYC 
Tank Battalion war-mel A 
Tank Force (British) -mel-c AYC 
Tarawa Beachhead war-dr AY 
Tarzan'‘s Fight for Life adv-c AYC 
Teenage Caveman fan AY 
Ten Days to Tulara cri-mel AY 
Terror from the Year 5,000 
Terror in a Texas Town 
There’s Always a Price Tag 

(French) 
Tom Thumb (British) 
Tonka.. 
Torpedo Run 
Tosca (Italian) 
Toughest Gun in Tombstone 
Truth About Women, The 

(British) 
Tunnel ot Love, The 
Twilight for the Gods 


Unwed Mother 

Up the Creek (British) 

Villa! 

War of the Colossal Beast 
What Price Murder? (French) 
When Hell Broke Loose 
White Wilderness 

Whole Truth, The (British). ..cri-mel . 
Wild Heritage WES-C . 
Wind Across the Everglades 

Wind of Hate (Greek) 

Windom’'s Way (British) war-mel-« 
Witches of Salem (French) dr / 
Wolf Larsen... mel A 
Your Past is Showing (British). com AY 


CcOm-C 
soc-dr . 


mys-mel A 


war-com / 
biog-c 4 


sci-mel « 
cri-mel / 





The Consumers’ Observation Post 


(Continued from page 4) 


WOOL IS SUBJECT TO ATTACK by the clothes moth and carpet beetle, but 
it is commonly believed that synthetic fabrics are immune to such damage. 
The National Institute of Drycleaning has demonstrated, however, that the 
larvae of black carpet beetles will eat certain synthetic fabrics, particu- 
larly if the latter are soiled with food stains. Wool blends should, of 
course, be treated as all-wool fabrics, so far as moth-control precautions 
are concerned. The NID warns that soiled garments should never be stored 
for any length of time. 


* * 


HYDROGENATED FATS can now be added to chocolate candy to keep it firm 
and extend its shelf life during the hottest weather. Scientists from the 
United States Department of Agriculture are currently taking credit for 
finding a way to produce chocolate that will melt ‘in your mouth but won’t 
soften in the box or wrapper no matter how hot the weather. This is ac- 
complished by adding small amounts of completely hydrogenated fats, such as 
cottonseed oil, and cocoa butter, to chocolate. It appears that this addi- 
tion does not make chocolate seem particularly hard and waxy, and if the 
amount is kept down to about 3 percent, the waxiness is barely noticeable 
when the candy is eaten. This technique may enable manufacturers and 
dealers to keep chocolates longer, but the question may well be raised 
whether such activities by government scientists are in the public interest, 
or helpful only to the food industries. There is a growing belief that the 
wide use of hydrogenated instead of natural fats is to be associated with 
the rise of heart disease in this country. The scientists would better 
serve taxpayers by working at ways to cut down on the use «-f hydrogenated 
fats in all sorts of foods instead of extending their use. 


* * * 


TOURIST TRAVEL TO THE UNITED STATES IS BEING ENCOURAGED by the United 
States Government. Americans have been known as "the travelingest" people, 
but now that jet planes are making an appearance it appears that the pro- 
cess will work both ways and many foreign visitors are expected within the 
next two or three years. Among the travel barriers that need to be cut are 
time—wasting formalities with custom inspections, particularly at inter- 
national airports in the United States. 


LOOKING FOR A BARGAIN ? ? ? 


Then save DOLLARS... TIME... AND TROUBLE 


By subscribing to Consumer Bulletin ... Of course 


you'll want the big Annual! that provides a convenient 


summary of previous product ratings. 


(Turn this page, please.) 
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THOSE READY-MIX FOODS or frozen foods that need only to be heated and 
served are psychologically disturbing to some housewives, according to a 
recent survey reported in Food Engineering. It appears that a large pro- 
portion of housewives feel that they ought to do their own baking, make 
their own soups, and brew their own coffee. If, however, they can be made 
to feel that they can give their family better quality by serving prepared 
products their feeling of guilt is assuaged. The magazine points out that 
this motivation presents an opportunity to sell "quality food" at profit- 


able prices. 
> 2 


THAT FEDERAL AID PROGRAM to the states to improve and extend their 
system of interstate highways has been looked upon by some lawmakers as a 
great bonanza. In New Jersey, for example, pressure was put on the State 
Legislature to provide funds so that the state might quickly qualify for 
federal aid. To do this the New Jersey state tax on gasoline was raised 
1 cent per gallon. It now appears that, to provide this federal aid, motor- 
ists throughout the United States will be compelled to pay more for gaso- 
line. The federal grants to the highway program may be financed by in- 
creasing again the federal tax on gasoline by 1-1/2 cents a gallon. (An 
increase of 1 cent per gallon in the federal gasoline tax imposed in July 
1956 was supposed to provide the matching federal funds.) Perhaps this new 
tax will help to awaken people generally to the realization that funds from 


the federal government are never free. 


* * 


PATIENTS WITH A HISTORY OF HEART DISEASE may look forward to an in- 
creasing life span by adherence to a proper diet. According to a study of 
100 patients over a period of some 10 years by Dr. Lester M. Morrison and 
Theodore L. Clemens, Ph.D., of Los Angeles, the group of 50 who were placed 
on a low-cholesterol, low-fat diet showed great improvement over the group 
of 50 patients who had been given no dietary restrictions for fat. By the 
end of the eleventh year, all of the control group without dietary restric-— 
tions had passed away; of the 50 patients on the special diet that was 
high in protein, low in cholesterol and fat, and restricted in calories, 


19 were still living. 


ee @&@ @ 


SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS are effective in washing dishes and clothes, but 
they do irritate the user’s hands. Dr. Louis A. Brunsting, Sr., of Roch- 
ester, Minn., reports that skin irritation of women’s hands has increased 
tremendously as synthetic detergents have achieved wide use. He pointed 
out that detergents not only clean off layers of dirt, they may also injure 
protective skin layers so that the housewife’s hands chap more easily. 
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A cigarette for 


THI growing legion of the obese, ever alert for a 
new gimmick whereby they may lose weight 
without exercise of the will power it takes to limit 
food intake—and without exercise of muscles, to 
utilize excess calories—will not find a solution to 
their problem in the smoking of 7 rim cigarettes 
Probably the promoters of this expensive product 
selected the name, 7rim, as an allusion to the 
svelte figure supposed to result from weight re 
duction allegedly to be accomplished by aid ol 
these cigarettes. If the charges recently filed in a 
federal court under the terms of the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act are sustained in the court's 
judgment, 7 rim cigarettes at $2 for a pack of 20 
would seem to warrant a strict show-me attitude 
on the part of any prospective purchaser 

The Food and Drug Administration has taken 
the position that a product containing a chemical 
intended to reduce appetite isa “‘drug.”’ Further 
more, 7 rim cigarettes constitute a “new drug” 
witness the citation on the package of a recently 
issued patent. For a new drug, law requires filing 
of an application including among other items 
“full reports of investigations which have been 
made to show whether or not such drug is safe for 
use.”” According to the Food and Drug Adminis 
tration, no such applic ation was in effect for 7 rim 
cigarettes. Nearly 5000 packs were seized by 
federal agents 

The government also charged that labeling of 
Trims was misleading and contained representa- 
tions and suggestions which, considered and 
interpreted in their setting as presented, were 
“contrary to fact.” 

* * * 

\ prospective user of 7 rim cigarettes wrote a 
letter to the distributor, asking for an explanation 
of the principle by which the reducing cigarettes 
worked and requesting information about the 
statement on the package that the product had 
been “‘clinically tested.” 

It was a little difficult to address a letter to 
Cornell Drug Corp., since the firm's name only 
but not its address appeared on the package ol 
cigarettes Evers product ought to bear the 
name and address of a firm that stands behind it 
maker, packer, or distributor—and lack of this 
should flash an immediate caution signal to any 
prospective purchaser of a product that might con 
ceivably be harmful to health, or be hazardous in 
any way, perhaps even fraudulent.) The inquirer 
was able ultimately to obtain the address of 


the overweight? 


CURBS 
YOUR 
APPETITE 


CUMICAL; y 


Cornell Drug Corp. trom the regional office of the 
chain which operated the drugstore at which the 
cigarettes had been pure hased 

rhree weeks after the letter was mailed, when 
no answer had been received, a duplicate was 
dispatched by certified mail. That it reached its 
destination was evidenced by return of the post 
otfice receipt, but no reply was received from 
Cornell Drug Corp. by the inquirer. Consumers who 
ire interested in the problem of how to deal with 
products of uncertain merit or safety will do well 
not to buy in any case in which a manulacturer or 
marketer is loathe to furnish needed intormation 
ibout his product, furnishes something different 
from what is asked, fails entirely to supply the 
requested information, as in this case, or evades 
the writer's questions by an answer lacking in 
responsiveness or candor, or substitutes gener 
ilities of puftery for the concrete, clear-cut 
evidence one needs and can utilize 

In the absence of any information {rom the pro 
moters of the “‘reducing-aid” cigarettes, it was in 
order to study the patent. There it appears that 
the cigarettes’ active agent, “combustible tartari 
ac id”’ (which ts n imed on the pret kage as required 


Continued on page 33 
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Stereophonic cartridges 


Astatic Electro -Voice Stanton 
General Electric Ronnette Weathers 


Sonotone 


Floor waxes 


Aerowax Johnson's Paste Wax 
Beacon Maid of Honor 
COMING Beautiflor Preen 
Butcher's Green Stripe Simoniz 
Continental Six Month Stanley EZ Glow Wax 
Glo-Coat Stride 
Klear Wilbert 


IN FUTURE 


BULLETINS 


Automatic washing machines 


Easy Kelvinator Norge 
Frigidaire Maytag Philco Bendix 
Hotpoint Speed Queen 


Automobiles 


Chevrolet Pontiac 
Dodge Studebaker Lark 
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